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REAT men are proverbially rare, but at long 
intervals history records a period of which 
it may be truly said, “there were giants in the 
earth in those days,’ and the world has never 
been slow to pay whole-hearted homage to such 
men whenever and wherever met. But we are 
not satisfied to stand in the crowd that ever sur- 
rounds celebrity and be content with a distant 
view of men whom the world delights to honor. 
We would enter their homes and learn somewhat 
of their personal habits and peculiarities, of 
their manners and modes of private life. Espe- 
cially strong is the desire universally felt to see 
and know such men as have been acknowledged 
leaders in the religious movements of the world; 
those men of might who, under God, have inau- 
gurated and sustained the great moral enterprises 
of the age. 





With the prominent, representative men of our | 


ecclesiastical body, it is the privilege of few com- 
paratively to be personally acquainted, although 
their fame is in all the Churches, and their works 


and power. He stands forth intellectually a 
match for any of his cotemporaries, And, how- 
ever men may differ from him in opinion, none 
can gainsay the honesty of his convictions or the 
integrity and ability of his public life. 

The beautiful ‘Emerald Isle,” rendered classic 
ground by the production of some of nature's 
truest bards and orators, who have entranced the 
world by the magic power of their words, is the 
father-land of Charles Elliott. He was born, 
according to the best information within our 
reach, in the parish of Killybegs in the county 
of Donegal, May 16, 1792, so that he is now 
about sixty-seven years of age. In early life he 
heard the Gospel preached by the ministers of 
the Methodist “societies,” as they were then 
called, and while yet a mere lad was converted 
through their instrumentality. True to the in- 
stincts of his big Hibernian heart, he became at 
once a zealous member of the sect then every- 
where spoken against and opposed. It was not 
long till he felt it to be his duty to preach the 
Gospel, and accordingly he entered upon a thor- 


' ough course of preparatory study, thus laying the 


known and read of all men. The publishers will | 
‘routine of studies till about his twenty-fourth 


receive the hearty thanks of thousands of their 


patrons for the admirable portrait gallery which | 
now constitutes a popular feature of this monthly. | 


Multitudes will here see for the first time the 
faces of men whose names are household words, 
and whose deeds will be remembered to the end 
of time. 

The venerable man whose name stands at the 
head of this paper takes undisputed rank with 


the leading divines of this age. In the walks of | 


theological literature especially, few men in this 
country are more widely or favorably known 
either at home or abroad. The influence which 
Dr. Elliott has exerted upon his time it would 
now be premature to attempt to estimate; but 


certainly it has been of very considerable scope 
Vou. XIX.—45 


foundations of his subsequent extensive theolog- 
ical acquisitions. He pursued the collegiate 


year, having been refused admission to the Dub- 
lin University because he could not conscien- 
tiously subscribe to the religious “test” required 
by its rules. 

In the year 1814 he emigrated to the United 
States as a local preacher, and proceeded to Ohio, 
at that time a young but vigorous and growing 
state. No turnpikes, canals, or railroads were 
then constructed to afford the emigrant our pres- 
ent facilities for transportation and travel. That 


was emphatically the era of “the rifle, the ax, 


and the saddle-bags.” Circuits stretched away 
over broad expanses of territory, sufficient in 
dimensions for modern conferences. The itiner- 
ant toiled painfully and slowly through almost 
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trackless forests, preaching day and night in the 
humble cabins of the early settlers. 

In the year 1818 Elliott was received on trial 
in the Ohio conference, and the first four years 
of his ministry traveled circuits of immense size 
and difficulty, laboring faithfully and successfully 
as a master workman to lay the foundations of 
Methodism securely and permanently in the great 
west. In 1822, the fifth year of his ministry, he 
was sent as a missionary to the Indians at Upper 
Sandusky. The Wyandott nation, who dwelt 
there upon the borders of the white population, 
were sunk in the most degrading vices, such as 
gambling, lewdness, and drunkenness. They 
had been under the religious instruction of the 
Roman Catholics for many years, it is true, but 
appear to have derived little or no benefit from 
their priestly guides. To carry a silver cross, to 
count a string of beads, to worship the Virgin 
Mary, to go to Church and hear mass said in an 
unknown tongue, and to believe that for a beaver- 
skin or its value they could have all their sins 
pardoned, comprised the sum total of the Chris- 
tian doctrines and principles known to these 
poor red men of the forest. 

While in this degraded condition the word of 
eternal life was sent to them in the good provi- 
dence of God by John Stewart, who, with the 
late lamented “Old Chief”—the Rev. James B. 
Finley—succeeded in organizing a mission sta- 
tion in the Wyandott settlement. To this ardu- 
ous field of labor—a post of great responsibility 
as well as danger—Mr. Elliott was sent. He 
reached the mission-house on the Ist of October, 
and immediately entered uppn his work. The 
school increased rapidly under his intelligent 
care, and soon became so large that it was found 
necessary to employ a male and female teacher. 
The society grew from sixty-five members to 
more than two hundred during his connection 
with it. 

The next four years we find him presiding 
elder on the Ohio district. We have not at hand 
the means of knowing the amount of territory 
embraced in this work, but Finley’s Autobiogra- 
phy describes it as it was a few years earlier; it 
extended from the mouth of Captina on the Ohio 
river to the lake at the mouth of Huron, includ- 
ing the state of Ohio, all the Western Reserve, all 
of western Pennsylvania from the Ohio and 
Alleghanies, and western New York as far down 
as Silver Creek below Fredonia. When it is 
remembered that this vast territory was to be 
traveled on horseback and that bridges and 
macadamized roads were not yet constructed, 
some idea may be formed of the almost Hercu- 
lean toils of that quadrennial period. The most 
obstinate conservatism would hardly object, we 





may venture to assert, to a slight “modification” 
of such a presiding eldership as that. 

In 1827 he was appointed Professor of Lan- 
guages in Madison College, where he remained 
four years, the first two of which he was both 
professor and stationed preacher. While con- 
nected with this institution an incident occurred 
which well illustrates the sagacity of the teacher 
and the generous character of the man. Pass- 
ing through an obscure village of Pennsylvania 
he heard of 2 young apprentice who had recent- 
ly united with the Church, and who gave evi- 
dence of possessing considerable poetical genius. 
Leaving the comfortable quarters where he was 
lodging for the night, he walked a mile through 
darkness and mud to obtain an interview with 
this promising lad. He found the youth after 
one or two vain efforts, and persuaded him to 
attend college, promising to obtain him a situa- 
tion in which he could pay his board by working . 
at his trade while he pursued the collegiate 
course. This boy has since been the able editor 
of one of our denominational papers, the author 
of a popular book of hymns, and is now a pro- 
fessor in a flourishing college. 

In 1831 Dr. Elliott was stationed in the city 
of Pittsburg, and during the next two yecrs was 
again presiding elder. In the winter of 1833-34 
he commenced his editorial career in connection 
with the “Pittsburg Conference Journal.” In 
1836 he was appointed editor of the Western 
Christian Advocate, in which position he re- 
mained till 1848, It was during this period that 
his great and justly-celebrated “ Delineation of 
Roman Catholicism” appeared, than which a 
more thoroughly-elaborated work can scarcely be 
found in the whole range of polemic theology. 
An able critic in speaking of it holds the follow- 
ing highly-commendatory language: “As a ré- 
sumé of the whole subject it supersedes all simi- 
lar works extant. It is incomparably superior 
to M’Gavin’s great work. It is more valuable in 
England than here, and has circulated very ex- 
tensively there—in numbers as well as in bound 
volumes—as an antidote to the Papal contagion 
which has lately prevailed in the Anglican 
Church.” 

Although the aggressions of Romanism are 
scarcely to be feared in this country at present, 
it might be well to take a hint from our trans- 
atlantic brethren, and scatter this great work in 
cheap and convenient numbers broad-cast among 
the people. 

In discussing Popery Dr. Elliott is perfectly at 
home—he knows whereof he affirms. Having 
been born under its domination, and where it 
has had ample opportunities to exhibit its hid- 
eous deformities, he is admirably qualified to de- 
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lineate the system and refute its manifold errors. 
It is understood that he contemplates adding 
another volume to this work, to be entitled “Po- 
litical Romanism,” and that he has already 
amassed a great variety of material for it. The 
text-books for this will comprise as infallible 
standards, Acts of Councils, Bulls, Canon Law; 
also, Breviarium Romanum, the Ceremoniale, 
Rituale, Curiale, Pontificale, besides the annals 
of Baronius, Bellarmine, and writers without 
number both historical, dogmatical, moral, etc.; 
add to these the state papers of the European 
countries. Over $10,000 worth of books must 
be consulted. Such a volume from so competent 
a writer would certainly be very opportune at the 
present time, and would render the whole series 
a standard on the subject for generations to 
come. 

Soon after leaving the editorial chair in 1848 
the Doctor published his work on Slavery. It 
is entitled, “Sinfulness of American Slavery: 
proved from its Evil Sources; its Injustice; its 
Wrongs; its Contrariety to many Scriptural Com- 
mands, Prohibitions, and Principles, and to the 
Christian Spirit; and from its Evil Effects; to- 
gether with Observations on Emancipation and 
the Duties of American Citizens with regard to 
Slavery.” It will be seen that the Doctor likes 


* An old-fashioned title-page, 
Such as presents 
A tabular view of 
The volume’s contents.” 


In the preparation of this work the author had 
access to almost every book and pamphlet ever 
published on the subject, either in England or 
America. At the end of the second volume is a 
list of no less than two hundred and twenty 
works on slavery from which material had been 
drawn. On the “vexed question” Dr. Elliott re- 
fuses to be ranked with the extreme parties of 
either north or south. 

“The writer of these volumes,” he nobly and 
eloquently says in the preface, “is bound by no 
undue obligations, nor is he trammeled by any 
impediments, either ecclesiastical, political, or 
social. The truth and the right, and they only, 
have magisterial control over him in this matter. 
He owes no submission to any man cr “et of 
men in this world other than what the pure truth 
of God requires and the Scriptural principles of 
right demand. He is bound by no dictation— 
Nullius addictus jurare in verba magistri—to 
submit to any master other than God and his 
holy word. He has no place to seek in Church, 
state, or society to trammel him in any thing. 
As a free man, therefore, he unfalteringly speaks 
out, fearing Him only who is the author of all 





good, the source of truth, and the giver of lib- 
erty to man, as one of his noblest gifts to the 
human family.” 

Many honest antislavery men differ on some 
points from Dr. Elliott, but all men of every 
shade of opinion must concede that he is exceed- 
ingly able and fearless in maintaining his opin- 
ions. His work on slavery is a perfect repertory 
of facts and arguments on that perplexing sub- 
ject in its relations to the moral law. 

The General conference in 1848 requested the 
Doctor to write a history of the Church from 
1844 to 1848, authorizing him to have “access to 
all the journals and documents of the Church” 
that might be necessary. No man probably was 
so well qualified for that delicate and difficult 
task. “The History of the Great Secession” 
exhibits an astonishing amount of research, in- 
dustry, and skill, and in coming years will be re- 
garded, no doubt, as one of the most valuable 
historical works ever issued from the Methodist 
press. 

Upon leaving the editorial chair of the West- 
ern Christian Advocate in 1848, Dr. Elliott re- 
sumed his place in the traveling ranks, and was 
stationed at Springfield and Xenia, Ohio, suc- 
cessively, and was then placed on the Dayton 
district, where he remained till his reélection to 
the editorship of the Advocate. He has traveled 
circuits four years, was one year Indian mission- 
ary, eight years stationed, about twenty years 
editor, and is now, though nearly seventy years 
of age, the laborious President of the Iowa Wes- 
leyan University. The educational enterprises 
of the Church never had a warmer friend or a 
more earnest advocate than Dr. Elliott. From 
the day of his reception into the conference till 
now he has stood in the fore-front of the noble 
band of men who have labored successfully to 
build up institutions of learning in our midst. 
Of late years he has been especially active in 
devising means to assist indigent young men 
called by God to the ministry of the word. 

Dr. Elliott is a man of magnificent projects. 
He is rarely without some new and grand scheme 
for the propagation of the truth and the over- 
throw of the Pope. His plans, it is true, are 
sometimes regarded as slightly extravagant, but 
they always indicate the noble ardor of an earn- 
est man. At one time he had in his mind a 
great “Missouri missionary and colonial” enter- 
prise. This was many years ago. New England 
has since adopted the plan substantially in set- 
tling Kansas by “organized emigration.” His 
next scheme was a mission to China, long before 
the Church generally had begun to think about 
it as a possible measure. In the German mis- 
sionary enterprise, also, he was very conspicuous, 
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from the commencement of that wonderful work 
of God. And if the present signs of the times 
are not greatly misunderstood, he may yet live to 
go on his favorite mission to Rome. 

Of Dr. Elliott's personal appearance few read- 
ers of this periodical will need to be informed. 
But the following admirable and graphic sketch 
which describes him as he appeared at the Gen- 
eral conference of 1852, and which is understood 
to be the production of Dr. Stevens, will be read 
with interest: 

“While we write he is ‘on his legs’ making a 
set speech on Dr. Durbin’s report in favor of a 
more thorough and independent organization of 
our African mission. He is stout in person, but 
not corpulent; his chest and shoulders are re- 
markably well formed, constituting a bust for a 
sculptor. Otherwise his person is not without 
awkwardness, and a lack of sufficient pantaloon 
length—a custom or costume in which he seems 
doggedly to persist—fails to afford any relieving 
grace. He appears to fancy exceedingly this 
latter peculiarity, and often seems to be trying 
to promote it by zealously twitching up the abbre- 
viated leggins. The Doctor's head is one of the 
finest in the conference. It is posed well above 
his fine shoulders; it is perfectly white, and is 
symmetrically developed. His forehead is high, 
and quite prominently protuberant in the phre- 
nological region of ‘locality.’ This indication 
is, in fine, one of his most marked features. 
His eyes are blue and mild in their expression; 
his nose large—the usual accompaniment of a 
very generous heart—his mouth expressive of 
gentleness and benevolence. His face is long, 
but its whole contour is interesting by its ex- 
pression of intelligence, sentiment, and hearty 
vigor. There is, however, one morbid indication 
incessantly playing over it—but adding, if pos- 
sible, to its agreeable expression. He is affected 
by a slight attack of St. Vitus’s dance, or some 
similar nervous disorder which keeps his features 
almost continually twitching; it is sometimes 
quite ludicrous. This morning he has occupied 
for a short time a seat on the platform, and for 
a few minutes as he seemed to be surveying the 
conference his head and features were in redoub- 
led motion. He appeared to be nodding most 
complacently to the whole assembly in detail. 
We heard once of a rencounter which he had 
while crossing the Ohio in a ferry-boat at Pitts- 
burg, and which came near being something 
more than ludicrous. It so happened that a 
fellow-passenger sitting opposite to him was 
troubled with the same affection. They canght 
each other's eye, and, as might be expected under 
such circumstances, twitched away more vio- 
Jently than ever. The stranger took the good 


ame) 


Doctor's grimaces as a wanton insult of his mis- 
fortune and began to defy him. The Doctor's 
Irish spunk was momentarily roused, and, with 
exasperated twitching, he challenged him to 
‘come on.’ Neither of them, however, got over- 
board, we believe; the contest was conducted 
only with words and twitchings. An explana- 
tion soon followed, and they twitched away in 
harmony the rest of the passage. This is a cur- 
rent ‘story,’ perhaps exaggerated as usual. 

“The Doctor is hearty in all his sentiments. 
He hates heartily as well as loves heartily, but 
we know of nothing that he hates save the devil 
and the Pope. We believe he would shout to 
see St. Peter's, the Vatican, the Pope, and all his . 
cardinals blown up to heaven, even if St. Peter 
should shake his keys at them and send them in 
the opposite direction. He ardently pleads for a 
mission to Rome. We heartily second his mo- 
tion, provided he shall be sent thither himself. 

“Apart from the badinage of this description, 
which fails not, however, to help the illustration 
of its subject, and is congruous to the bonhom- 
mie of the Doctor, there is, in the generous 
nature, the long and faithful services in many 
hard ministerial fields, the able writings and ven- 
erable years of this noble old Methodist preacher, 
much to secure him through life the respect and 
endearment of the Church, and after death a 
permanent place in its memory. 

“Doctor Elliott has a heart as capacious as 
his head—a more generous-souled Irishman can 
not be found out of Ireland nor in it either. 
His good-nature characterizes all that he does 
or says; and, notwithstanding he is as ‘bold as a 
lion,’ and never disguises his sentiments, he 
never offends. We doubt that he has an enemy 
in the world. It is impossible to extend the 
hostility you may entertain against any of his 
opinions or measures to the man himself. There 
is an inherent, an instinctive geniality about him 
which carries captive every generous instinct of 
your own heart. And this native conciliatory 
power is quite anomalous, it is not the result of 
remarkable humor—though he has somewhat of 
that—nor of any artifice of address, any concessive 
manner in debate. On the contrary, the Doctor 
is notably direct and peremptory in the expres- 
sion of his opinions, whether in public or pri- 
vate. He seems himself to take it for granted 
that he is the honest, well-meaning man that he 
is, and will not require ceremonious attempts at 
conciliation. This fact is, we think, the solution 
of his power over the good-will of all-around 
him. All men like a straightforward, unceremo- 
nious, whole-hearted, upright man. Every heart 





cries out when such a man appears, ‘Let him be 
| heard, whether for or against us.’ 
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“God bless the good old man! He has ‘fought 
a good fight,’ and fights still bravely at his post. 
His youthful energy and usefulness know no 
abatement, and it is evident that he will enter 
heaven at last under the impulse of an unslack- 


ened activity.” 
— 990 


WINTER—AN APPEAL FOR THE POOR. 


BY ELLEN E. MACK. 


Hoarse and shrieking is his voice; 
He comes with threats and growling; 
Cold and pitiless his eye, 
His forehead dark and scowling; 
Icy cold his dreaded breath 
That sweeps across the mountains, 
Chilling through the shrinking form, 
Freezing streams and fountains. 


Round the sheltering homestead sides 
Hear him whistling, raving; 

See toward the murky skies 
Trees their bare arms waving, 

As tho’ supplicating Him 
In their desolation 

Who hath spread this pall of death 
O’er the wide creation. 


Winter! hail to all his storms! 
Hail to all his snowing! 
Closer draw the household forms 
Round the fireside glowing. 
Sweeter are life’s social joys 
Round each true heart clustering, 
And our comforts seem more dear 
When the winter’s blustering. 


But the poor—O, heaven, pity 
All their untold sorrow! 
Slowly pass their suffering nights 
Longing for the morrow. 
Morrow comes, but with its dawn 
Comes no ray of gladness; 
Cold and hungry, unrelieved, 
Urged almost to madness. 


O, thou rich one! thou whose wealth 
Is a hoarded treasure, 

Or upon thine own fair home 
Lavished without measure; 

Who, perhaps, hast always known 
Plenty without labor, 

But hast never queried thus: 
*‘ Lord, who is my neighbor?” 


Does thy haunted fancy hear 
’Mid this night-wind’s moaning, 
Plaintive sounds without thy door 
As of human groaning? 
Through the soft-draped window pane 
Why so look and tremble? 
Do those slowly-falling flakes 
Haggard forms resemble? 


Ah! this day thy furs have swept 
Children wan and slighted, 
And a beggar fled and wept 
. At thy frown affrighted. 





There ’s a hut close by thy door 
Where a faint light lingers, 
And a woman sewing sits 
With her thin, numbed fingers. 


0, thou rich one! I implore 
In the name of heaven 

That the bounties of thy store 
To the poor be given. 

Then shall flee as night from day 
Thy conscience’s brooding raven, 
And the white-winged dove of Peace 
Shall make thy breast her haven. 


——-- —-# @e 


PHANTOMS. 
BY L. HATTIE 8S. ALDRICH. 


THERE are phantoms ever near us, 
Phantoms flitting to and fro 

*Mid the heart’s dim aisles and pathways, 
Murwm’ring of the long ago; 

Murm’ring of the changing present 
And the future’s joyous lay, 

Till the heart is wildly throbbing 
As the echoes softly play; 


Phantoms lingering by the hearth-stone, 
Glimmering in the fitful fire; 
Phantoms gently, softly playing 
On the spirit’s golden lyre; 
There are phantoms ever whispering 
Of a deathless, honor’d name, 
Carved upon immortal pillars 
In the blazonry of fame; 


Phantoms lingering in the church-yard, 
Keeping vigils o’er the dead; 
Phantoms in the tear that falleth 
Where the long grief shadows spread; 
Phantoms in the star that trembleth 
In the azure of the sky; 
Phantoms in the cloud that floateth 
In its silv’ry whiteness by; 


Phantoms in the sigh that stealeth 
With the lone and wearied breath; 

Phantoms coming from the river 
And the rolling tide of death. 

Yes, life’s phantoms are around us, 
Passing onward to and fro, 

While their pale robes cast a shadow 
O’er the hopes we used to know. 


And they ’re gently, softly whispering, 
When the last great day shall come, 
How the pearly gates will open 
Of the New Jerusalem; 
Where the faithful lightly enter 
With a quiet, peaceful tread, 
While a wreath of spirit glory 
Round their phantom forms is shed. 


—————-9 Ge 


O! many a shaft, at random sent, 

Finds mark the archer little meant; 

And many a word, at random spoken, 

May soothe or wound a heart that’s broken. 
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THE BETRAYAL. 
BY MISS SARAH 8. GEORGE. 


’T 18 eventide. O’er Judah’s plains 

A deepening, solemn stillness reigns; 
From Pisgah’s summit, bare and gray, 
The crimson glow of parting day 

Has faded, and its glimmering light 
Yields to the somber shades of night. 
Jerusalem—that all day long 

Rang with the ceaseless tread and song 
Of Paschal tribes—is quiet now; 

And on her fair and queenly brow 

Pale empress of the night has set 

Her seal and glittering coronet. 

But list! the deep and measured tread 
Of coming feet is faintly heard; 
Through darkened court and gloomy street, 
Where naught but misty shadows meet 
The gaze, a silent, sorrowing band 
Pursue their way, and waiting stand 
Before the city’s ponderous gate, 
Where trusty guards are wont to wait. 
A moment’s pause—without the walls 
Twelve dim and dusky shadows fall. 
Onward with noiseless step they glide 
Toward Olive’s gently-sloping side, 
Nor pause they till the murm’ring flow 
Of Kedron’s waters far below, 

Borne on the hushed and trembling air 
In faint, low echoes, greet the ear. 
What seek they ’mid these flowering glades, 
These silent walks, these olive shades? 
Gethsemane? What magic power 
Drew from their homes at midnight’s hour 
This little group so coarsely clad, 

Of lowly aspect, sorrowing, sad? 

But one within that band is there 

Of feature, form divinely fair; 

Clothed with humility he stands 

With tearful eyes and folded hands, 
While from his lips, which e’er o’erflow 
With soothing words in accents low, 

He whispers to his sorrowing friends, 

“ Here wait and watch;” then slowly turns 
Aside, seeking throughout the gloom 
Of gathered shades a fitting room 

To pray. 

The pressure of his gentle tread 

O’er yielding turf is scarcely heard 
Though faint, their echo upward steals, 
The throbbing pulse of nature feels 
Their presence there, and lightly through 
The waving boughs as falls the dew, 
All unperceived by human eye 

From tiny fountains in the sky— 

So to the soul a whispering straiu 
Steals forth o’er forest, hill, or plain; 
And as its echoes deep o’er-roll 
Gethsemane, the ravished soul, 

Soaring unfettered far above 

Earth’s narrow bound, where perfect love 
Unfolds to view the gracious plan 

Of Leaven for sinful, wretched man, 

In glad responses swells the theme 





Of praises to a Savior’s name. 

Calmly within her troubled breast 
Kind nature’s voices sink to rest. 

In lingering strains the music tones 
Of echoes seek their hidden homes, 
And silence folds her drooping wing 
O’er sacred, sad Gethsemane. 

But hush! An earnest, pleading tone, 
On airy pinions upward borne, 

Amid the slumbering branches steals, 
And slowly dies within the vale. 

With thrilling pathos, mournful, low, 
The sufferer pleads: ‘ Father, if thou 
Be willing, be this cup removed, 

This bitter cup from thy beloved. 
Nevertheless the will be thine, 

O, gracious Father! thine, not mine.” 
Lo! to the prayer heaven’s ear attends, 
And o’er the lowly suppliant bends. 
Beneath the watchful hosts of night 
An angel form in glistening white, 
The spirit wrung with agony, 

Pours forth its plaint more earnestly; 
Yet to that throbb‘ng, bursting heart 
No tones of human love impart 

A soothing balm, for ‘‘ sorrow deep 
And heavy” the disciples sleep; 

And as above their prostrate forms 
The Savior bends and vainly yearns 
For sympathy, no answering sigh, 

No earnest, supplicating cry 

To heaven, from those the Savior loved, 
For him so soon to be removed 

By traitor hands—awoke the breeze 
That gently rocked the olive leaves, 
Or wakened from its midnight dream 
The murmuring flow of Kedron’s stream. 
Alas, 0, human sympathy! 

How faintly glows thy feeble ray! 
While heaven in waiting wonder stands 
Amazed; and from their trembling hands 
The golden harps unheeded fall, 

And sorrow folds her wing o’er ali. 
Thy meteor flame so dimly burns 

That e’en the Savior vainly turns 

To meet once more the pitying gaze 
Of those his tender hand had raised 
Up from the dark, bewildering shade 
Of sinful ignorance, and made 

His chosen followers here on earth 
And heirs of glory through his death 
So near at hand. 

The shades of night come slowly down, 
Distilling gently on the ground 

Fall nature’s sympathizing tears, 
When lo, the Savior’s form appears 
In purple raiment lightly spread, 

And on the meekly-bended head 

A sparkling diadem of pearls 

Glitters amid the clustering curls. 

The starry host an anthem sing 
While nature owns her sovereign king. 
Jesus the willing homage owns 

With grateful tears, and upward turns 
His sorrowing gaze; then sadly asks 
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Of all that little group the first 

In ardent zeal—now wrapt in sleep— 
“Couldst thou not watch one hour and keep 
Sad vigils while thy Master prayed? 
Thy Master soon to be betrayed? 

But sleep on now, ye weary band, 

For lo the traitor is at hand.” 

A distant murmur, deep-toned, low, 
Breaks on the ear from far below. 

First faintly heard, now louder still 

It rolls in one long, deafening swell 
O’er court and palace, hill and plain, 
Waking a loud, discordant strain, 
Unlike the sweet, low tones of prayer 
So lately borne upon the air. 

Near and more near, with hasty stride, 
Flows on this restless human tide; 
Through narrow lane and silent street 
Is heard the sound of coming feet; 
Forth from the open gate they pass, 

A ruffian band—a rabble host, 

When “ wildly on the face of night” 
Fiashes the fearful, glimmering light 
Of torches—and the glittering steel 
Their fiendish purposes reveal. 

They to the garden turn their steps 
And onward plunge with needless haste, 
For Jesus, whom they seek, is there, 
E’en now engaged in silent prayer. 
Waked from their long and death-like sleep 
By clamorous shoutipgs, upward leap 
In quick surprise the weary band; 
When lo! before them waiting stand 

A fiendish host with torch and spear, 
Which to their startled gaze appear 
The wonder-workings of a dream, 

So wildly painful does it seem. 

Nor does the strange illusion cease 

Till Judas gives that traitor kiss; 
Then gaze they speechless on the scene 
While Jesus, with majestic mien, 
Stands forth and asks in accents meek 
The ruffian band, ‘‘Whom do ye seek?” 
** Jesus of Nazareth,” replies 

The impatient band, and eager cries 
For vengeance rend the midnight air; 
But o’er them steals a God-like fear— 
New proof of Christ’s divinity— 

* As Jesus answers, “‘I am he.” 
Backward they turn and to the dust 
Fall prostrate, the infuriate host, 

But fiercer passion’s deadly sway 
Drives purer instincts far away, 

And uy ward with a sudden spring, 
While through the shadowy arches ring 
The clash of steel, they onward speed 
To execute that hellish deed, 

“ At which a stoic’s heart might bleed.” 
Alas! ’tis done. Secured and bound 
The Savior stands and gazes round 
Upon the scene. No earnest ery 

In his behalf is lifted high, 

No pitying glance, no stifled moan 
Tells him he suffers not alone. 

No friend is near; through fear and dread, 





The loved disciples each have fled. 
With prayerful gaze to heaven for aid 
In this his hour of utmost need, 
He meekly turns, and ’mid loud jeers 
And cruel mockings, disappears 
Within the crowd, who quickly lead, 
With hurried and exultant tread, 
Their victim down the sloping side 
Of Olivet-—pass Kedron’s tide, 
And with a fierce, triumphant shout, 
Knock boldly at the city’s gate. 
Slowly the massive portals close 
On Jesus and his bitter foes. 
Again throughout the vacant street 
Is heard the fall of many feet, 
And as their dying echoes rise 
On dewy pinions to the skies, 
The starry host from watch-towers high, 
Look forth with dimmed and tearful eye, 
While over mountain, hill, and vale, 
Echoes this sad, prophetic wail: 
“ Jerusalem, the joy and pride 
Of nations, round thee heaves the tide 
Of centuries; 
And as its deadening waves e’er roll 
Thy towering domes—the wakened soul 
Of prophecy would breathe a strain, 
Sad strain, which thou wilt hear again, 
E’en from thy bosom, welling up, 
When thou the sadly-bitter cup 
Of desolation deep shalt drain, 
That waits thee in the coming train 
Of ages. Dark, mysterious deep 
Unfoldings in its bosom sleep; 
But with a steadfast, piercing gaze, 
Behold the deeply-tangled maze 
Of future years roll slowly on; 
When o’er thee broods the darkened frown 
Of wrath divine, and from afar 
Comes up the sound of gath’ring war. 
And see! before thy massive walls 
The tread of countless legions falls; 
The Roman helmet, shield, and spear, 
Before thy wandering gaze appear; 
Through all thy streets dark terrors flow, 
And famine mocks each pallid brow. 
But high above the din of war 
And battle-strife, is heard afar 
The voice of conflagration rise, 
And lo! before thy startled eyes 
Bright sheets of livid flame infold 
Thy marble towers and roofs of gold. 
And when its fierce uprisings cease; 
When wild contention yields to peace, 
Throughout the host of Israel 
Is heard a nation’s mournful wail: 
© Our temple has not left a stone, 
And mockery sits on Salem’s throne.’ 
O Zion! city of our Lord! 
Fair type of his own blest abode! 
Behold! thy hills are desolate, 
And ruin dwells within thy gate.” 


——--—— e@e --— 


Iuu deeds are doubled with an evil word. 
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THE QUAKER’S DAUGHTER. 
FOUNDED ON FACT. 


BY SHEELAH. 


Pema PIM was an old acquaintance of my 
father. He was a strict and conscientious 
member of the society of Friends, being de- 
scended from one of those mild and manly Chris- 
tians who accompanied William Penn to this 
country, and by whom the first dwellings were 
raised in the city of Brotherly Love. 

Friend Pim, as my father always called him, 
was a merchant in prosperous circumstances. 
His youth and early manhood had been devoted 
to his mother and sisters, and he was considera- 
bly past his prime when a feeling of home lone- 
liness, occasioned by the loss of these dear ones, 
induced him to think of marrying. 

I remember, upon our first discovery of his in- 
tention to change his life, how we amused our- 
selves at the good man’s expense, picturing the 
demure dowdy who should be the object of his 
grave choice. But our speculations made no ap- 
proach to the truth; the Quaker’s bride proved a 
very different creature from the ideal we had 
formed. 

Her age I can not determine, for she was one 
of those fair-skinned, soft-featured women who 
ever retain their youth. Her mind, too, in its 
sweet and gentle freshness, was all young. Her 
style, though in accordance with the society 
rules, was neither stiff nor prim; for some taste 
was displayed in the neat robing of her plump 
little form, gay smiles wreathed her rosy lips, and 
the glossy hair that banded her brow gave, in its 
wavy lines, indications of a disposition to curl. 

Such was Mrs. Pim, and such she remained, 
without any material change, for many years 
afterward. 

Notwithstanding their diversity of tempera- 
ment, our subsequent acquaintance with these 
esteemed Friends proved that they were well 
mated; for the stern rigidity of the one was soft- 
ened, and the gay proclivities of the other re- 
strained by contact with each other. , 

But the characters of both seemed to undergo 
a new development when a beautiful little daugh- 
ter was sent them from the Lord. The blue eyes 
of the mother became deeper in their mild lus- 
ter, and a feeling of holy responsibility seemed 
to straighten the bands on her brow, and to 
smooth the dimples on her cheeks; while friend 
Pim exulted in his new paternity with an amount 
of sober joy, such as his oldest acquaintances 
had never before witnessed. 

Friscilla—for so the little treasure was called— 
was really an infant of more than common love- 
liness; and it needed not a parent’s extravagant 


love to see in her the most engaging charms— 
well I remember her pure and beautiful child- 
hood! 

Friend Pim, though as exclusive as most of 
his sect, was far from being bigoted. He had 
for years lived on terms of intimacy with our 
family; and others, in whose religious sincerity 
he had confidence, were also favored with his re- 
gard. But the denizens of the gay world he 
carefully eschewed; and though his little daugh- 
ter, as she grew, was not restricted to the society 
of children who wore the Quaker garb, yet from 
mingling with the gaudy daughters of fashion 
she was strictly prohibited. 

It so happened that the house adjoining that 
of Mr. Pim was occupied by a family who stood 
in that equivocal position with respect to the 
Church and the world, by which they claimed the 
virtues of the one while they freely sympathized 
in the gayeties of the other. The family was 
small; only consisting of the merchant, his 
widow daughter and her child—a little girl about 
the age of Priscilla. 

Yet, though living so near to each other, the 
two families had been neighbors for years without 
any acquaintanceship existing between them; 
and might have continued so to the end, were it 
not that some congeniality between them attract- 
ed the children toward each other. Their little 
shy advances were long unheeded by the Quaker 
and his wife, and their intimacy gradually in- 
creased without any obvious cause for its discon- 
tinuance. Still Priscilla was not suffered to visit 
where her parents were not acquainted; though 
Sophia Lee, with her downcast eyes and modest 
frock—for the widow had the taste to keep her 
little girl more neat than showy—was ever a 
welcome guest at the house of friend Pim. 

Years crept by, and the same watchful guard- 
ianship held Priscilla aloof from the contami- 
nation of the world. Her education was con 
ducted under her mother’s eye; and her young 
mind strewed, by loving hands, with seeds of vir- 
tue, truth, and piety. Sophia Lee’s education 
was also superintended by a fond mother; but it 
differed from that of her young friend in the 
cultivation of tastes and the acquisition of ac- 
complishments, to which the simple Quakers 
were entire strangers. But this dissimilarity in 
their outward advantages did not interfere with 
the children’s regard for each other; nor could 
the eye of watchful affection discover any cause 
why their intimacy should be discontinued. 

Mr. Maxwell, the grandfather of Sophia, was a 
valetudinarian; and Mrs. Lee, who, upon the 
death of a bankrupt husband, had been glad to 
return to the shelter of the paternal roof, found, 





in her capacity of nurse and housekeeper, neither 
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leisure nor opportunity for maintaining a place 
in the fashionable world. Hence her quiet man- 
ner of living, which lulled all suspicion, on the 
part of her conscientious neighbors, as to the 
moral danger that might accrue to their daugh- 
ter from association with hers. But though liv- 
ing in comparative retirement, Mrs. Lee’s heart 
was not weaned from vanity; she knew no higher 
enjoyments than those of earth, and had no more 
exalted hope for her darling and only child than 
to see her take a bright and envied place on the 
platform of society. To this end the young girl's 
education was directed, and those accomplish- 
ments which would best enable her to shine in 
gay circles were alone considered worthy of her 
attention. 

As the little friends grew the domestic influ- 
ences by which they were each surrounded be- 
came more apparent, and comparisons were 
drawn, which, to their young minds, brought out 
in no favorable light the sober routine of the 
Quaker’s household. Priscilla had already im- 
bibed from her worldly associate tastes and sen- 
timents in direct variance to those of her worthy 
parents; and the next lesson she learnt was even 
less innocent, that of concealment and decep- 
tion toward her best friends. Many were the de- 
vices which she practiced to escape from parental 
restraint and share in her young friend’s more 
agreeable pursuits. Even truth sometimes suf- 
fered in the excuses framed to gain permission 
to visit the neighboring dwelling. Fascinating 
to the young Quakeress were the light songs war- 
bled by Sophia Lee, accompanied by the piano 
or guitar, and delightful the opportunity to try 
her own vocal powers. Fascinating, too, was the 
graceful dance in which her little figure could 
also join; and more fascinating still were the 
descriptions of gay life, formerly participated in 
by herself, with which Mrs. Lee sometimes enter- 
tained the children. But nothing of this did the 
kind-hearted Quakers dream when, in sympathy 
for the amiable widow in lone attendance upon 
an invalid father, they afforded her the solace of 
their little daughter’s company. Carefully did 
the young girl hide from their loving eyes the 
forbidden fruit so pleasant to her taste; a:t and 
cunning were developing in her character, and 
even in childhood Priscilla Pim became a hypo- 
crite. 

The death of Sophia’s grandfather, which oc- 
curred when the young friends were about the 
age of fifteen, rather tended to increase the in- 
timacy between them. Sorrow and bereavement 
had visited the neighboring hearth, and friend 
Pim and his gentle wife were the first to offer 
their kind and sincere condolence. The young 





strongest commiseration. They were pleased 
that it was in their power to afford her comfort 
by permitting the visits of their daughter to her 
silent dwelling, and Priscilla now went in and 
out without restraint. 

The forms of respect for the dead were ob- 
served by Mrs. Lee with all the punctilio that 
etiquette prescribes. The house was, therefore, 
closed to all but special friends, and herself and 
Sophia were draped in the deepest habiliments 
of woe. The attendance of the latter at dancing 
academy was discontinued and her musical in- 
struments covered. Amusements of the quietest 
order must be substituted, and games of chess, 
backgammon, or cards, varied by the reading of 
plays or romances, beguiled the hours of mourn- 
ing. How cautious must Priscilla have been 
never once to betray at home her growing pas- 
sion for these vain pleasures; and how often 
must her young lips have been soiled with pre- 
varication, when inquiries were made respecting 
the disposal of time during those visits! Well 
wauld it have been for the tempted girl had her 
simple-minded parents been better acquainted 
with the wiles of fashion and gayety, which, in 
the guise of morality and even religion, pervert 
the purest intellects and lead the most virtuous 
into paths of folly and sin. 

To increase the attractions of Mrs. Lee’s little 
circle an addition was made to the group. A 
brother of that lady, who had been absent for 
years conducting the business of a branch-house 
in Cuba, found it necessary, upon his father’s 
decease, to return and take the management of 
affairs in Philadelphia. To the widow this was a 
most agreeable arrangement: the accession to 
her household was a welcome one, not only from 
affection to her brother, but there was an advant- 
age to be calculated—the crisis was approaching 
when her daughter must appear in society, and 
the protection of a gentleman of position and 
influence was greatly important. 

It was a joyful event when Robert Maxwell 
arrived at home. He was a gay-hearted man in 
the prime of life, and his presence shed a new 
light around the lonely dwelling. Gradually, 
and as propriety permitted, the gloom stole away 
from the household, and scarcely had the year 
of mourning expired when parties—small and 
private, but lively and pleasant ones—occasion- 
ally met within the long-closed mansion. 

For some months after tae death of Mr. Max- 
well the Quakers cheerfully permitted the visits 
of their daughter to the neighbors whom they be- 
lieved to be in deep affliction; nor did any thing 
arise which could justify them in suspecting that 
their confidence was ill-placed. Priscilla carried 


widow, now more lonely than ever, excited their | herself discreetly under the parental eye; her 
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growing love of those enjoyments which the sober 
order of Friends denounce was concealed within 
her own bosom. And it was not till Mrs. Lee 
began to open her doors to the reception of com- 
pany, and sights and sounds indicative of time- 
destroying pleasures came palpably upon the eyes 
and ears of the conscientious parents that doubts 
arose as to the safety of the ground which their 
child bad been treading. 

The young girl’s principles were now put to 
the test. The awakened vigilance of parental 
authority interposed restraint. The voice of con- 
science reiterated the just behest; but Pleasure 
threw her blandishing wiles over her prey, and 
Priscilla took counsel with the enemy of her soul 
in still evading the holy guardianship that would 
fain shield her from the world’s contaminating 
touch. 

Sophia was now entering society. Every thing 
wore the bright hues of novelty to her young 
spirit, and it was only wanting that her child- 
hood’s friend could share with her in the unal- 
loyed gayeties which Hope spread before her. 
Nor was Sophia alone in her wish for the com- 
pany of her fair neighbor. Priscilla was an equal 
favorite with Mrs. Lee and Mr. Maxwell, and 
both thought she was hardly dealt with in being 
controlled by “ stiff rules,” and her young nature 
curbed and shackled by “the idiosyncrasies of a 
severe and absurd faith.” The utmost sympathy 
was felt and expressed for her “nun life,” and 
various plans projected by which she might occa- 
sionally escape the surveillance of home, and join 
in the pleasures which they believed so innocent. 

The want of suitable attire was not to be the 
impediment to Priscilla’s visiting scenes of pleas- 
ure, for that her wealthy friends would cheerfully 
supply. The difficulty was to deceive watchful 
love in procuring the time, and all their ingenu- 
ity was brought to bear upon this point. 

A polite message would sometimes come that 
“Mr. Maxwell and Sophia were going out for the 
evening, and Mrs. Lee would be quite alone. 
Might not Priscilla come in and sit with her, and 
read to her till they should return?’ Read to 
her! Here was a chance for doing good that 
must not be neglected, and Priscilla was sent in 
with a Testament in her hand, followed by a 
prayer for its efficacy. A laugh was had at the 
expense of the dupes of dissimulation, and then 
the daughter of disobedience, arrayed in the trap- 
pings of fashion, yielded to the clamorous long- 
ings of a vitiated taste. 

By such expedients balls, theaters, and operas 
were visited. But this course was not to last. 
The injured parents were to have their eyes 
opened to the deception of their only child. 

A ball was given by Mrs. Lee, the first that had 











been in the house since before the death of her 
mother, twenty years previous. This opening en- 
tertainment was to be on a scale which accorded 
with her brother's means, and the position to 
which her family were entitled. Immense prep- 
arations were made for the occasion. The house 
was revivified and decorated without regard to 
expense, and the invitations included all the elite 
of the city. Sophia’s dress was of the gayest 
an. most recherché style, and Priscilla, whose 
presence could not be dispensed with, was pro- 
vided with one equally rich and becoming. 

The evening came; and, as the Quaker’s peaceful 
household were assembled at prayer before retir- 
ing to rest, their simple worship was disturbed by 
the clatter of carriage-wheels, which rolled with 
incessant din to their neighbor's door. Priscilla 
received the good-night kiss from lips that knew 
no guile; and, having waited till her parents had 
entered their chamber and closed the door, she 
stole down stairs. A servant, bribed to conniv- 
ance, let her out through the back entry. She 
entered the next house by the same way, has- 
tened up to Sophia’s room, where a maid was 
waiting to dress her, and in less than half an 
hour she was led by Mr. Maxwell into the glitter- 
ing crowd. 

That night Mrs. Pim was restless. Some weight 
oppressed her calm spirit, some uneasiness brooded 
over her pillow, and sleep forsook her gentle eye- 
lids. The sounds of music and mirth, mingled 
together and muffled by the thick walls, penetrated 
the sober stillness of her chamber. A trembling 
dread lest some taint might have reached the soul 
of her child from her inadvertent contact with 
the world agitated her nerves, and finally, rising 
from her wakeful couch, she drew a shawl around 
her shoulders and sought Priscilla’s room. It was 
not the first time the fond mother had stood by 
her daughter's bed in the lone midnight, and 
raised her spotless hands in prayer for the un- 
conscious sleeper; then, pressing a light kiss on 
the fair young brow, returned noiselessly whence 
she came. But now her hands are clasped upon 
her bosom, and her heart throbs with a strange 
pain that mothers only feel; for the soft breath- 
ing that ever greeted her loving ears is unheard, 
and the dim rays of the horned moon admitted 
through the unclosed shutters betray a smooth 
and unoccupied bed. 

At his wife’s low call friend Pim arose, and, 
with lighted candle, search was made for the 
missing maiden. It was long before the terrible 
conviction would be admitted that she had so 
deceived them; but finally the mother’s wail 
broke forth: 

“Tt is even so! it is even so! The wolf in 
sheep’s clothing has imposed on us and decoyed 
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our lamb. O, Josiah! haste, get thee forth, and 
seek the wanderer.” 

A scathed heart and a sad, troubled face 
bore the Quaker into the house of pleasure. No 
word he spoke, but strode, hat on head, through 
the astonished throng till the face on which he 
had never looked but with delight, flushed crim. 
son as his keen eye fixed upon it. Mrs. Lee ap- 
proached with a bland attempt to propitiate him, 
but with gentle firmness he waved her aside, took 
his trembling daughter by the hand and led her, 
half faint with shame and terror, from the room. 

Mrs. Pim stood in the parlor holding a lighted 
candle, just as her husband had left her, when he 
returned, bringing with him the truant. Grief 
and amazement had transfixed her. But now, as 
the young girl entered in the gay apparel of 
fashion, like a lamb decked for the sacrifice, she 
set the candle down, covered her eyes with her 
hands, and wept. 

The sight of his wife’s tears aroused the harsh- 
est feelings of the Quaker’s nature, and stern re- 
solve was in his eye and voice as he commanded 
his daughter to take off “those Babylonish gar- 
ments.” She did not dare to hesitate, and gauze, 
lace, flowers, and trinkets were gathered together, 
thrust into the grate, the low embers stirred up, 
and in a few minutes the gay costume was in 
ashes. No more was said or done; the offender 
was sent to her room without further reproof. 
But that night the sun of happiness descended 
upon the Quaker’s dwelling to rise no more. 

I need scarcely say that all neighborly inter- 
course between the two families now terminated. 
Priscilla had quite lost the confidence of her par- 
ents, and her mother’s moist eyes followed her 
every movement, while all the influence that ad- 
monition, entreaty, and prayer could exercise was 
continually employed in her behalf. 

The long course of hypocrisy pursued by the 
maiden had rendered dissimulation habitual to 
her; it was therefore impossible to judge, from 
her outward conduct, whether she repented her 
former course and voluntarily relinquished it. 
The strict discipline to which she was subjected 
elicited no complaint, her modest and subdued 
air betraye. no discontent; yet beneath this quiet 
exterior the proud passions of a carnal nature 
were at strife—the world had taken possession of 
her heart, and unsatisfied cravings gnawed into 
every hour of her life. 

Nor was the tempter at rest. Despite the ut- 
most vigilance on the part of her parents, occa- 
sional communications reached her from Sophia, 
containing glimpses of the world, and inclosing 
billets, written in a stronger, bolder hand, which 
made the heart of the caged bird flutter. The 
crisis of her life had come. She was called upon 





to decide between God and the world, duty and 
pleasure. She made her choice, and the rest of 
her story will tell whether it was a wise one. 

Priscilla fled from the tender care of her best 
friends, and entered the world again as the bride 
of Robert Maxwell. She was now free to drink 
of fashion’s cup in plenteous draughts, and while 
the deserted parents brooded in despairing sorrow 
over her fall, she was whirling around the vortex 
of pleasure, exulting in her new-found freedom. 

Two years passed, and yet Priscilla had not 
wearied of the course she was pursuing. Her 
husband foved her fondly; and if she did not 
feel for him all the tenderness and devotion of 
which woman’s heart is capable, she at least re- 
garded him with sufficient affection to render 
her married life a contented one. A little baby 
had also come to add to her domestic treasures, 
and at home and abroad her lot seemed bright 
and joyous. 

But the sword of retribution already gleamed 
above the head that had reared itseif against pa- 
rental authority. One morning, just as they had 
concluded breakfast, a servant announced that a 
lady, who declined giving her name, wished to 
see Mr. Maxwell. 

“Likely some appeal on beha'f of the poor,” 
said Robert, as he proceeded to the parlor, where 
the stranger was seated, and Priscilla, whose 


-mind was occupied with her morning enjoyments, 


thought no more of the matter. 

That day, however, she noticed the first cloud 
upon her husband’s face; and, though he endeav- 
ored to appear and act as usual, a weight had evi- 
dently fallen upon his spirits, and a subject of 
more than ordinary gravity employed his thoughts. 
Nor did the gloom soon disperse, but gathered 
darker and denser over the strong man’s brow. 
The young wife heard, in answer to her inqui- 
ries, that a lady with whom he had had some slight 
acquaintance in Cuba had brought a silly charge 
against him, which there would be no difficulty in 
defeating. But day after day passed, and the 
brightness did not return to his eye, nor the light 
tone to his voice. The cause of his anxiety was 
more serious than he admitted, and could not long 
be concealed within his own bosom. 

Robert Maxwell's youth had been marked by 
indiscretions. Gay and careless, he had spent 
his early years in selfish gratifications without 
dreaming of permanent results. - During the 
early part of his residence in Cuba his undisci- 
plined heart had been snared by the charms of a 
beautiful quadroon, and by a ceremony which he 
never supposed to be in the least binding, he had 
possessed himself of the object of his passion. 
For years the fair daughter of a degraded race 
lived in meek content in the position which her 
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white lord was pleased to give her; and the sup- 

position of her ever claiming, much less possess- 

ing, any legal right never disturbed the proud 

man’s serenity. Previous to leaving Cuba, on 

the death of his father, he made a settlement, by - 
which he secured to her an easy competency. 
Society and his conscience required no more of 
him, and he left her with a cool good-by, and a 
belief that the connection that had existed be- 
tween them was finally severed. ‘ 

But she, whose love and whose virtue had been 
so outraged, became advised of the fact that in the 
region whither her recreant lord had gone justice 
was dealt out alike to all, without regard to race 
or color. She had therefore come to urge her 
honest claim, had brought undeniable proofs of 
the validity of her marriage, and Robert Maxwell 
was cited before the bar of his native state to an- 
swer to the grave charge of bighmy. 

Priscilla took the view of the case which her 
husband gave her. “Phe woman,” he said, “had 
been a pretty girl, who, in his crude youth, had 
pleased his fancy; that his acquaintance with 
her had been slight and brief, and the absurd 
claim she now brought against him was the in- 
vention of interested parties who made her their 
instrument. He was annoyed and provoked,” he 
said, “by the ridiculous affair; yet he would soon 
rebut the false charge, and send the saucy nigger 
home again wiser than when she left.” 

This statement was plausible; and, firmly re- 
lying on its correctness, Priscilla felt no further 
concern than a wish that the silly case was ended, 
and life restored to its former easy flow. 

The day of trial came. The arraignment of a 
proud and wealthy citizen for an offense of this 
nature created much excitement. The most em- 
inent lawyers at the bar were retained at immense 
fees by the defendant. The contest was a spirited 
one; might attempting to overthrow right, and truth 
struggling against prejudice and wrong. But the 
well-fought battle ended at last. The evidence 
was clear, the arguments conclusive, and the de- 
cision was soon rendered. The deserted, despised, 
and slandered quadroon was pronounced the true 
and lawful wife of Robert Maxwell, and her three 
children his legitimate offspring, born in honor- 
able wedlock. 

To Priscilla this sudden and unexpected sen. 
tence was utter ruin. Her brain reeled, her 
frame was shaken by convulsions, and hour after 
hour she passed in the most frightful sufferings. 
Hoping that its innocent face would have a 
soothing effect, her babe was placed in her arms; 
but with a frantic shriek she dashed it to the 





floor, and it was barely caught in time to save it 
from a violent death. 
To friend Pim and his wife the news of the | 


strange event had also come; but their patient 
spirits could receive no heavier shock than that 
which had previously fallen upon them. Their 
daughter's disobedience and willful defection was 
the one misfortune of their lives, and the terrible 
disgrace that had fallen upon her added nothing 
to it. On the contrary, her adversity was their 
opportunity. The law had declared her not to 
be the wife of Robert Maxwell; she had therefore 
no legal protector but her, parents, and:they im- 
mediately arose to seek the wanderer, and invite 
her return to the shelter of their roof. 

Butall unconscious of their gentle and endur- 
ing love was the victim of the world’s false favor, 
and madness gleamed in her eyes, and fever raged 
in her veins as she was borne back again to the 
home of her happy childhood. , 

A tong dark season ensued—watching, weep- 
ing, waiting; and then Heaven, which never 
passed a parent's prayer unheeded, subdued the 
wild anguish of despair, shed a soothing calm 
over the troubled spirit, and their child was re- 
stored to their arms a humble, rational, and pen- 
itent Christian. 

When her mental health was fully restored, 
Priscilla learned that he with whom she had lived 
for two years in the tender relation of wife, had 
left the world, with his bloéd upon his own right 
hand. Her lacerated heart writhed, her bowed 
head sunk lower, the child of error’s cup of suf- 
fering was full. 

Her days, however, were numbered. The bless- 
ing promised on Sinai to filial piety was not hers 
to receive. A few months and her fair young 
form, faded, blighted, decayed, was laid to rest in 
the quiet cemetery, and now friend Pim and his 
gentle partner, together descending the hill of life, 
lead by the hand an orphan grandchild. Let us 
hope this little one may prove a comfort to their 
age, and that their prayers, precepts, and example 
may rightly mold her pure and plastic heart. 


———0 90 


CONVERSATION. 


One thing which makes us find so few people 
who appear reasonable and agreeable in conver- 
sation is, that there is scarcely any one who does 
not think more of what he is about to say than 
of answering precisely what is said to him. The 
cleverest and most complaisant people content 
themselves with merely showing an attentive 
countenance, while we can see in their eyes and 
mind a wandering from what is said to them, and 
an impatience to return to what they wish to say; 
instead of reflecting that it is a bad method of 
pleasing or persuading others, to be so studious 
of pleasing one’s self; an@ that listening well is 
one of the greatest perfections of conversation. 
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EDUCATION OF MEMORY. 


BY MRS. N. M’CONAUGHY. 


HE faculty of memory is one that can be in- 

fluenced by education far more than is gen- 
erally imagined. The remark “I always had 
such a poor memory” is a common one, but they 
who make it seldom reflect that they are largely 
responsible for the defect. Our present systems 
of education, endeavoring to avoid the error of 
relying almost solely upon the memory in the in- 
structions of youth, have a tendency to go to the 
other extreme, and greatly underrate its value. 
This seems certainly unwise when we consider 
the important relation it sustains to the reason- 
ing faculties, and remember that no act of judg- 
ment can be passed without its aid. What a 
great advantage that clergyman, physician, law- 
yer, or indeed any professional man possesses, 
who can retain with an iron grasp the facts that 
daily come beneath his eye, and can at a mo- 
ment’s notice concentrate their light on any de- 
sired point. 

It is in early life that the memory is most re- 
tentive and most susceptible of improvement. 
The old-fashioned practice of teaching children 
to repeat literally portions of Scripture, hymns, 
choice selections of poetry, and various other 
lessons, is an excellent method for strengthening 
the memory, but has now, unfortunately, fallen 
sadly into disuse. 

Many forget the facts they desire to retain be- 
cause of listlessness and inattention. Indeed, 
some minds seem all the time but half awake. 
No wonder that any impression made upon them 
should be like a quickly-fading cloud. Those 
facts which are most carefully noted at the time 


of their occurrence are most readily recalled by 


us and are remembered longest. We must learn 
to notice closely and “think hard” if we would 
have ready memories. 

Another method which is of great service in 
helping to fix facts in the mind is to classify 
them, to associate them with other facts already 
treasured in the storehouse of memory. 


*‘ Lulled in the countless chambers of the brain, 
Our thoughts are linked by many a hidden chain; 
Awake but one, and lo, what myriads rise! 

Each stamps its image as the other flies, 
Each, as the various avenues of sense, 
Delight or sorrow to tlie soul dispense.” 


Again: if we would have our memories serve 
us we must rely upon them. The Earl of Chat- 
ham, in his letters to a young nephew, advised 
him not to keep a private memorandum-book, but 
to accustom his mind to remember the little facts 
he would record in it. ‘The memory,” he said, 





“igs like a friend, who will be of no service to 
you, if you are continually distrusting him.” 

Though cultivation makes a wide difference 
among individuals with regard to ability in the 
exercise of this faculty, yet in some cases it seems 
to be a remarkable natural gift. 

We are told that Oyrus knew by name every 
soldier in his immense army. L. Scipio knew ail 
the inhabitants of Rome. Seneca could repeat 
in crder two thousand words heard only once. 
It is said that Cooke, the noted tragedian, com- 
mitted to memory in eight hours the entire con- 
tents of a large daily newspaper. A young girl 
of fifteen, residing in Georgetown, Kentucky, 
learned by heart the entire New Testament in 
six weeks, besides attending daily to various do- 
mestic duties. Lord Grenville could repeat the 
same from beginning to end in the original 
Greek. 

William Hutton, a somewhat original genius, 
in order to make an experiment on the memory, 
once divided a blank book into three hundred 
and sixty-five columns, according to the days of 
the year, and resolved to write on every one an 
anecdote he had heard in early life, rejecting 
every thing he had heard within the last ten 
years. To his surprise he was able to fill the en- 
tire book with the exception of ten columns. 

But perhaps the most wonderful example is 
found in the case of a young Florentine, named 
Magliabechi, who died in the year 1714. He pos- 
sessed a most insatiable passion for reading, and 
became familiar with nearly every book then ex- 
tant in Europe. He seemed to have no taste for 
any particular subject, but read indiscriminately 
whatever came to his hand. But what was still 
more surprising, he was able to retain nearly 
every thing he read till he became at length a liv- 
ing, speaking index of all the literature of the age. 
The learned consulted him when writing on any 
subject with regard to which they desired informa- 
tion, and he was always able to direct them to 
the books which treated on the matter, designa- 
ting those which discussed it fully and those which 
merely touched upon it. He remembered not 
only the matter of the books, but also the places 
where they. were found, and by studying cat- 
alogues became familiar with the great libraries 
he had never seen. He became librarian to the 
Grand Duke, who one day asked if he could ob- 
tain a certain very rare book for him. 

“No, sir,” he replied, “for there is but one in 
the world, and that is in the library of the Grand 
Signior at Constantinople, and is the seventh 
book on the seventh shelf, right hand side as you 

© in,” 
. An author lent him a manuscript one day, and 
some time after it had been returned came to 
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him with a very troubled face, pretending he had 
lost it. He professed to be in great trouble, and 
begged Magliabechi to write down all he could 
remember of it. He complied, and returned it to 
him without missing a word. 

Though we have this power of recalling that 
which is past, we have no such power of forget- 
ting. Themistocles, when being taught the art 
of memory, said, “I would rather be taught the 
art of forgetfulness, as I remember those things 
I would not, but can not forget those I would.” 
But, alas! there is no Lethean spring which we 
may quaff and lay forever the haunting ghosts 
of by-gone sins and sorrows. Still what a mer- 
ciful arrangement of Providence that we can not 
recall the sensation of physical pain and sick- 
ness! We have only the general idea of suffer- 
ing without its sting. It is only the impressions 
received through the two highest senses, sight 
and hearing, that are capable of being distinctly 
recalled. 

Noiselessly the foot of time steals on, and one 
of our earliest indications that old age is creep- 
ing on apace is that this old friend begins to fail us. 
Not even the proudest and best cultivated intel- 
lects can stay his retreating footsteps. The great 
Sir Isaac Newton, when asked, in his old age, to 
explain some point in one of his mathematical 
works, made answer sadly, “I only know that it 
was true once.” 

The celebrated Duke of Monmouth, when de- 
scending the sloping hillside which led to the val- 
ley of tombs, would listen to the history of his 
own campaigns, read to him to beguile the weary 
hours, and as his interest in the story hightened 
he was wont to ask, from time to time, his eye 
lighting up with admiration and enthusiasm, 
“Who commanded?” 

Since we can not forget at will any impression 
once made upon the mind, how important that we 
seek ourselves to “garner up sweet memories,” 
and that we strive to fill the minds of our chil- 
dren with pure and holy remembrances which 
shall embalm our names with blessings, and 
shall surround them as a wall of defense when 
assailed by temptations and doubts in their prog- 
ress through life! 

‘Hail, memory, hail! in thy exhaustless mine 

From age to age unnumbered treasures shine; 

Thought and shadowy brood thy call obey, 

And place and time are subject to their sway. 

>. * * * *# # # # @ 

Lo, fancy’s fairy frost-work melts away, 

But can the wiles of art, the grasp of power, 

Snatch the rich relics of a well-spent hour? 

These, when the trembling spirit wings her flight, 

Pour round her path a stream of living light, 

And gild those pure and perfect realms of rest 

Where virtue triumphs and her sons are blest.” 





DEMONSTRATIVE EVIDENCE IN RELIGION. 
BY REY. F. 8. CASSADY. 


HE question has been frequently raised by 

objectors to the truth of revealed religion, 
Why does not Christianity make good its divine 
claims on the basis of positive demonstration? 
This question, when but superficially examined, 
seems perfectly fair and legitimate, since demon- 
strative evidence is generally regarded as the 
very highest which can appeal to the human 
mind in the establishment of any proposition or 
truth. But the objection to the question raised 
by infidels against the truth of the Christian 
religion is its utter irrelevancy. Christianity is 
a great system of moral philosophy, and, as such, 
mathematical certainty as to its divine origin 
would be as much out of place as would be any 
number of presumptive moral considerations in 
favor of the truth of a proposition in geometry: 
The attempted proof would be out of the line of 
the nature of the subjects themselves, and of the 
necessary fitness of things, and, therefore, the re- 
sult of such an illogical course of reasoning would 
be an absurdity. 

The great appeal of religion is to the moral 
nature of man. His reason and intellect are ad- 
dressed by Christianity and earnestly challenged 
to an investigation of its evidences, but the great 
and final result is determined by the moral con- 
victions. These evidences of the Christian re- 
ligion are submitted to the decision of the judg- 
ment and will; and, though they contain enough 
to create a probability of the truth of Christian- 
ity amounting to the highest moral certainty, yet 
there is no compulsion of belief against man’s 
voluntary convictions. It can not be otherwise, 
since an intelligent moral agency would be with- 
out a margin for the exercise of its volitions, did 
revealed truth rest on the basis of she exact sci- 
ences. An untrammeled will could not be main- 
tained for a moment in that case, because, in 
advance of any result consecutively reasoned out 
by the judgment and voluntarily consented to 
by the will, it would be compelled to yield to 
demonstration. Both the intellectual and moral 
nature would be driven from this the greatest of 
all sources of human expansion and ennoble- 
ment, and for the very reason there would be 
nothing to inquire after. Divine truth, like gold, 
must be sought after. Its light on the mind and 
its influence on the heart is, from necessity, in 
proportion to the intensity of our search for it. 
To force truth on the human mind before its di- 
vine excellency and moral beauty stood out in all 
their proportions, before its intelligent apprecia- 
tion, and before the will had given its consent 
to enshrine that truth in the heart, and give it a 
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development in the moral character, would be to 
degrade and not to elevate, to enslave and not 
to enfranchise that mind and heart. This is 
fully implied in the very nature of his reason 
and his moral convictions. 

There is no such thing as faith in mathematics; 
but reason and faith both have their important 
offices on every moral question. The one speaks 
exclusively to the mind, in the sphere of which 
all its results are final. But man has a moral 
nature; therefore, mathematical evidence, were it 
possible, could not be pertinent to the authen- 
tication of divine truth, which has the greatest 
part of its mission to the moral nature. Chris- 
tianity appeals to both reason and faith in con- 
firmation of the divinity of its claim; therefore 
its truth must rest on a moral basis. Were it 
suitable to this train of remarks to be more elab- 
orate, we could show the necessity of faith in its 
fundamental relation to moral truth. There is 
such a thing as faith, outside of the range of this 
investigation, among men, and the necessity of it 
in the sense we are contending for is, to say the 
least, a high presumption. 

Another phase of this subject has been forci- 
bly presented by an elegant writer in these words: 
“It is too generally forgotten by the assailants 
of Christianity that the questions which it pro- 
poses to man, in the way of its own authentica- 
tion, are in no respect different in nature from 
those which he is called to decide every day of 
his life. The historian can not write a page, the 
advocate can not plead a case, nor can judges 
and courts of law adjudicate upon a disputed 
claim without meeting just such questions. 
They are questions into the decision of which 
other ingredients besides evidence have a chance 
to enter. Interest may blind, passion may warp, 
and wickedness may utterly vitiate the mental 
process which they demand.” 

But since demonstrative certainty can attach 
to no moral question whatever, is the evidence 
authenticating the Christian religion less strong 
and convincing than demonstration, were it pos- 
sible? Our answer is in the negative. We shall 
not urge the objective proofs of Christianity, 
although they have their prominent place in the 
general argument. Its subjective evidences are 
all we need to consider at the present. Raising 
the issue at this point, we contend there is equal 
if not greater certainty in the argument of con- 
sciousness than that of demonstration. The 
proposition in Euclid that the sum of the squares 


of the base and perpendicular of a right-angled | 


triangle is equal to the square of the hypothe- 
nuse, is no more susceptible of positive demon- 
stration than is the absolute certainty to our con- 


sciousness of the proposition that to be virtuous | 





is to be happy, and to be vicious is to be miser- 
able. The morel force of the latter is, at least, 
equal to the mathematical proof of the former; 
while all men are certainly more accessible to 
the verdict of consciousness in the one case than 
they are to the demonstrative process necessary 
to the comprehension and solution of the other. 

It would be to the last degree absurd to insist 
upon demonstrative proof in making good the 
proposition that happiness is the invariable accom- 
paniment of virtue, and misery the certain result 
of vice, and for the very reason that mathemat- 
ics has no relation whatever to a moral question 
like this. In the unphilosophical attempt to join 
the moral and mathematical together, the nature 
and fitness of things would be absolutely con- 
founded. By their positive dissimilarity in na- 
ture they stand divorced from each other for- 
ever. 

Admitting that a mathematical basis is neces- 
sary to the Christian religion, we accept a princi- 
ple which not only conflicts with every sentiment 
of our reason and consciousness, but which 
strikes a fatal blow at nearly all the admitted 
sciences. Geology, under the force of this prin- 
ciple, is no science, since it stands on the basis 
of experimentation. Chemistry is ruled out of 
the pale of the sciences on the same process of 
reasoning. Nor may medicine or jurisprudence 
hope for scientific recognition, since their claims 
may not square up to the test of mathematics. 
And, despite the affirmation which our reason 
and consciousness involuntarily give on the sub- 
ject, there is no such thing as moral philosophy 
in the world. It is only necessary to push this 
principle to its legitimate landing-place to show 
that it is the greatest of absurdities to claim cer- 
tainty for no science which is not susceptible of 
positive demonstration. 

Now, if we have maintained a fair course of 
reasoning upon this subject, it is evident that 
Christianity rests its divine claims on a stronger 
and surer foundation than that of mathematics 
when it carries up its appeal to human con- 
sciousness. “Furnishing the axioms on which 
every demonstrative process necessarily rests,” 
consciousness is more reliable than demonstra- 
tion itself. Let us then look at the evidences 
which support the truth of the Christian relig- 
ion before the tribunal of human consciousness. 

The argument in favor of the Divine origin of 
Christianity is briefly this: It submits a system 
of doctrines and truths the most perfect and 
symmetrical the world ever saw—a system of 
moral science the practical enforcement of which 
could not but remove all moral disorders from 
the world, and give virtue and goodness a throne 
in every human heart; it furnishes to our con- 
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sideration the earnest devotion of its disciples 
and early advocates to its precepts and doctrines 
right in the face of the world’s dark and angry 
frown—a devotion which could have pleaded the 
sanction of no earthly motive, since it led them, 
in the very nature of the case, away from all the 
associations and pleasures, the riches and hon- 
ors of the world, and which was in the end 
sealed by the blood of Christian martyrdom; and 
in addition to submitting the one and furnishing 
the other, it has gone on in a career of triumph 
from the first moment of its inauguration in the 
world, brightening in the majesty and glowing 
in the grandeur of its conquests. To look these 
facts in the face and not to gather from them a 
probability in favor of the truth of Christianity 
amounting to the highest moral certainty, would 
be to display an incredulity the very climax of 
irrationality itself. Not to believe under such an 
array of testimony would be to expect the sublimest 
philosophy from fools, the highest moral excel- 
lence from knaves, “infinite artifice from igno- 
rance, and a perfectly-natural and successful as- 
sumption of truth from imposture.” Such a mind 
as this can believe what no Christian was ever 
required by his religion to believe—a moral im- 
possibility; and to be capable of such belief 
argues something very much wrong in either the 
head or heart, or both. 

By the involuntary conviction of the human 
mind, Christianity as a divine system of religion 
stands self-vindicated at every point. When to 
“the visible sanctions of miracles and the start- 
ling verifications of prophecy,” we superadd the 
fact of the incomparable moral excellency of its 
code of doctrines and the extent and moral 
grandeur of its triumphs in the world, the human 
mind has before it the highest considerations 
which could appeal to it in favor of its divine 
truth. These evidences, though not absolutely 
demonstrative in their character, because none 
such are fitting to the nature of a moral subject, 
are the strongest and most forcible which ‘can be 
submitted to the mental or moral faculty. 

We have thus seen that there is an utter irrel- 
evancy in the question raised by objectors 
against the truth of Christianity, since we might 
as well ask for the moral proof of a problem in 
mathematics as to call for a mathematical dem- 
onstration of a moral subject. And were it not 
inconsistent with the nature of the case that this 
question should be relevant, even then it could 
be replied, as we have sought to do in this paper, 
that Christianity brings stronger evidences of its 
divine truth before the mind than demonstration 
itself, were it possible, could furnish. 

The proofs of the Christian religion are such 
in their objective and subjective force that to 





deny their conclusiveness is to have gone beyond 
the possibility of a conviction of the truth of any 
proposition, And the only reason, as we must 
be permitted to say in conclusion, why any such 
denial has ever been maintained by men, must 
be ascribed to the fact that they never faithfully 
examined the evidences of religion, or that they 
were mentally unsound, or lastly that they so dis- 
torted their moral natures as to be capable liter- 
ally of “believing a lie.” One or more of these 
reasons must account for any thing like an honest 
rejection of the truth of revealed religion, since 
its authentication is such that it must be embraced 
by every mind that comes intelligently and sin- 
cerely to the consideration of its evidences. 


WHAT IS DEATH? 
BY LIZZIE GOULD. 


WE note the worn-out pulses slowly quiver 
As life’s last tide is ebbing sadly through; 
We stand beside the darkly-rolling river, 
Whose bridgeless flood swells far from human 
view, 


And watch our comrades one by one departing 
To breast, unpiloted, the mystic stream 
Which we call death, and, from the cold brink start- 
ing, 
Would fain forget the wild and troubled dream. 
But there is something beautiful in dying, 
In putting off awhile this mortal guise, 
And with pale hands the silver cord untwining 
Which holds the full-plumed spirit from the skies; 


After a summer day of toil and thirsting, 
To wander forth alone, yet not alone, 

Where cooling spray, from fountains ever bursting, 
O’er all the “‘ shadowy vale” is gently thrown; 


To lay the weary head on a soft pillow, 
While loving eyes their vesper-watches keep, 
Lulled by the chant of the low-murmuring willow 
To a sweet, peaceful, dreamless sleep; 


No more to watch for the morn’s early breaking, 
Hailed by the sweet-voiced robin’s gushing song; 
’T is to refresh us for eternal waking 
That we are left to slumber on so long; 


To put aside so cautiously the curtain 
Which hangs about this cradle of a home, 
And pass away iuto the dim uncertain 
From which no travelers with their tidings come. 


O! there must be some land of joy unmeasured, 
Where unmapped suns their living luster throw; 
Not all the worlds in wildest fancy treasured 
Could charm the wanderings of our loved ones so. 


And could we scan those fields of bright elysian, 
Whose rapturous beauties eye hast never seen, 

We would not wonder their enchanted vision 
Had lost its relish for the earth, I ween. 
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OBJECTS OF CHARITY. 


BY MRS. H. C. GARDNER. 
PART III. 


T was a pleasant morning in June; the winter 

and spring had passed by; the spring so 
nearly like the winter in its bleak winds and fre- 
quent storms that we did not give it credit for 
being spring at all till the middle of May, when 
it seemed suddenly to awake to a sense of its 
duties. 

It was one of those clear, mellow days peculiar 
to early summer, when the soft air and genial 
sunshine come lovingly to the young foliage of 
the trees and brighten the opening blossoms of 
the garden. And yet all through the morning, 
so redolent of living romance, I sat by the front 
chamber window patching frocks and aprons, 
darning stockings and drawing together the most 
unconscionable rents in Billy’s short trowsers. 

At last the bottom of the clothes-basket and 
the end of the week's mending were simultane- 
ously reached, and as I folded the last article 
and hurried scissors, thimble, and needles into 
my work-basket, I thought what a happy world it 
was ontside, where nature’s complete handiwork 
needed no patching. The relief I experienced 
in getting so irksome a task completed, gave an 
unusual elation to my spirits, and as I leaned 
from the open window I felt on decidedly good 
terms with myself and the rest of the world. 
Even the appearance of two pack peddlers trudg- 
ing up the front walk did not disturb my equa- 
nimity, though I always did detest having our 
neat sitting-room turned out of doors to make 
room for a dry-goods store. So good natured did 
I feel that when my father’s pet Newfoundland 
puppies, Tray and Nero, bounded out of their 
kennel, and, with their customary defiant growl- 
ing and barking put the said pack peddlers to a 
speedy flight, I only permitted the poor dogs to 
attend them as far as the street before I whistled 
them back. 

In fact, I was in such a state of complacent 
contentment that I heartily wished for a chance 
to do somebody a good turn. Presto! No 
sooner thought of than I was accosted by a 
lame, ragged man who came limping round from 
the back yard groaning most dolefully, 

“Poor fellow!” I exclaimed involuntarily, He 
turned a quick, eager look toward the window 
and stopped short. 

“What is the matter?” I asked. 

“©, thin, miss, to be shure, an’ the angels o’ 
mercy kape yér swate, beautiful self from har- 
rnm, an’ yer two eyes like the stars of hiven to a 
poor, misfortunate like Tim Coolan, barrin’ me 
flesh, which is only the disease, to be shure. It’s 
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shipwracked and lame I am, and miserable in- 
tirely, wi’ niver a friend but yeself in the wide 
worruld. Och, it’s the small pox and the big 
pox thegither that is aiting me vitals an’ stailing 
the stringth from me limbs, but niver the swate- 
ness from me sowl. The saints bless ye, miss, 
for one o’ themselves as ye are, an’ ye’ll not re- 
fuse the thrifle that will pay me way to the doc- 
ther in New York who will‘ cure me for nothin’ 
and thank me the same. It’s a famous docther, 
miss, and a sure.” 

I had my hand in my pocket feeling for my 
purse when aunt Rhoda came softly up behind 
me. 

“Suppose you try my rule, Lizzie,” she said in 
a low tone. 

“Why, aunt,” I exclaimed impatiently, “just 
look at the poor fellow and you will be satisfied.” 

“ Ask him how long he has been lame, Lizzie.” 

The man’s hearing at least was not defective, 
for he replied without waiting for me to repeat 
the question. 

“Tt’s a year jist, and a weary time for the sick 
wife and starving children, lettin’ alone me own 
thrials. O, thin, miss, it’s yer own face has the 
pity in it for poor Tim Coolan, the blissed Vargin 
remimber ye.” 

“Stand aside, child,” said aunt Rhoda, “let 
me speak to him.” Her face fairly shone with 
indignation. “Are you not ashamed,” she said, 
“to tell such lies? Five minutes ago you came 
down the street without even limping. I saw 
you and noticed you particularly, because it 
seemed shameful that a strong man should be so 
shabbily dressed. You know that your whole 
story is false. You will get no money here, sir, 
and unless you speak the truth you will not get 
friends any where. You look strong and well. 
Why do n’t you work for a living?’ 

“An’ shure, is n't it me that would work if the 
work could be had? I can’t make work for me- 
self” His voice sounded rough and angry. 

“Give him a trifle, aunt,” I whispered, “it is 
the easiest way to get rid of him.” 

“Tf you will go into that yard and saw wood 
an hour,” said aunt Rhoda, unheeding my sug- 
gestion, “I will pay you for your work.” 

“Ts it work, ye unfeelin’ ould creature? An’ 
me fit for a dafe and dumb hospital! Faith, 
honey, but ye'll wake oop early and niver see it 
done. The divil himself take ye for 4 mane 
hape o’ 

His angry words were cut short by the reap- 
pearance round the corner of the two dogs who 
came up to him growling and showing their 
teeth. Any one witnessing his agility in run- 
ning would have decided that the man’s journey 
to the “famous doctor” could very well be dis- 
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pensed with. As for me, I sat down and laughed 
till I cried. 

Not so aunt Rhoda. A sad, grave expression 
came over her face as she turned back from the 
window. I knew she was thinking of the man’s 
wicked heart. She said nothing till I was quite 
sober, and then, contrary to my expectation, did 
not even look a reprimand. 

“T must speak to your father, Lizzie, about 
Tray and Nero. They will become quite savage 
if they are permitted to chase every strange per- 
son who comes into the yard.” 

“Tt is in play, aunty,’ I replied. “They are 
only puppies if they are such great creatures. 
They never harm any one.” 

“Perhaps not. But they should wait for or- 
ders before turning even disagreeable guests out 
of doors. They frighten children who are not 
used to them. Little Nelly Gordon ran scream- 
ing down the walk last evening with Nero hold- 
ing her by the skirt. I feared the child would 
faint with terror before I could release her. 
There comes your father across the field, and I 
will go down and speak to him directly.” 

I soon saw her again. She was at the foot of 
the garden weeding some flower beds that were 
laid out close under the wall. I went down 
stairs and put on my hat to join her when a piti- 
ful-looking child, perhaps ten years old, met me 
at the kitchen door and asked for cold victuals. 

“Well,” said I to myself, “I am sure that 
aunty will not think it unwise to give away food, 
for, of course, every body needs something to 
eat.” 

So I filled the girl’s basket and sent her away 
in high spirits, and then stole quietly down the 
alley where the old lady was at work. But before 
I reached her I heard a child’s voice on the other 
side of the high wall 

“See here, dad, I've got my basket full. 
Won't we go it to-night when the rest come in?’ 

“Well done, Mag.” It was a man’s rough 
tones now. “And where did ye find such luck?” 

“Yonder. There’s a young leddy there not 
so uncommon bright, J guess. She'll swallow a 
lie as easy as an oyster.” 

“You "ve got a cute head, Mag, if it is a little 
one.” 

The child began to sing the chorus of a fool- 
ish ditty that I had often heard from the street 
boys at night. 

“Whist, child,” said the man, “do n’t sing till 


ye are out o’ sight of these houses. You'll want 


to tell them again, may be, about yer poor, starv- 
ing father. You can do the pitiful nicely when 
ye like. And don’t ye believe, Mag, that you 
could beg a little spirits hereabouts? You might 
say, ye know, that yer poor father had sprained 





his shoulder, no, his ankle, and ye wanted it to 
bring down the swelling.” 

I saw aunt Rhoda throw down her gardening 
fork and climb up to the edge of the wall; but I 
prudently retreated into the house, more than 
half inclined to set both dogs on the two scamps, 
and thus teach them to make a trade of people’s 
benevolent feelings. 

“A young lady, not uncommon bright.” I 
was reviewing the child’s description of myself. 
“Can swallow a lie, etc.” 

After dinner, when aunt Rhoda searched in 
vain in the pantry for some provisions that she 
had stored there for a really-deserving family, I 
felt—queer. 

PART IV. 

It was a cold afternoon in January. Aunt 
Rhoda and I were returning together from a visit 
to a family who had been deprived of a pleasant 
home and much valuable property in a single 
night by fire. 

“T suppose, aunt,” I said, “that you will admit 
that gur poor, suffering friends are real objects 
of charity.” . 

“Well, my dear, they need sympathy, and as 
they are not materially impoverished by their 
loss, they will doubtless find no lack of pitying 
friends. I feel sorry for them I am sure.” 

“Do you know, aunt, what I resolved when 
Lottie was mourning so bitterly over the loss of 
that splendid Italian painting that used to hang 
above her piano? It was to give her mine by the 
same artist. It is smaller than hers, but in 
other respects it is superior. How I do pity 
them! You smile, aunty, but I hope you do not 
think me too selfish to gratify a distressed 
friend.” 

“No, Lizzie, I do not think you are selfish.” 

“Ah, I see what pleases you. You are men- 
tally devising one of your happy schemes for 
aiding them.” 

“You are mistaken, Lizzie. Such schemes 
would hardly accord with my rule to help those 
only who can not help themselves. Your friends 
are in trouble, but with a profitable business and 
plenty of capital are hardly objects of charity. 
It is a great affliction to lose their pretty home 
with all its pleasant associations, but they are all 
spared to tell the tale, and a more elegant and 
convenient house will soon rise from the ruins of 
the old. They do not need pecuniary aid.” 

“No, indeed. I do n’t mean such kind of 
help at all, but some little token just to show 
them that we sympathize with them.” 

“Tf they can not believe in your friendship 
without so costly a sacrificé as you. propose they 


‘would, doubtless, be unbelievers afterward. Now 


Lizzie, child, dry up your tears and hoard up 
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your stray sympathies, for I am going to make 
you my companion in a visit to what I fear from 
report is a really-destitute family.” 

“But see, aunt, we are leaving the streets. 
That road o:.‘y leads to yonder barn.” 

“Tt is to that barn, as you call it, that we are 
now bound.” 

“Tt can not be inhabited. It is not a dwelling- 
house. See, the chimney is broken down, and 
the boards hang loose on every side. There is 
no smoke, and look, aunty, there is no path 
through the snow.” 

“ Ah, yes, what a miserable hovel!” The tears 
stood in the old lady’s eyes as she gazed on it. 
“There has been an English family living here 
for several months. Quite a large family, too. 
I only heard of them just now in the store where 
you bought your lace. Those two ladies by the 
door were speaking of them. They live near by 
and have observed that since this last severe cold 
weather came on the poor creatures kept quite 
by themselves and lived no one knew how. ‘If 
they were not foreigners,’ said one lady, ‘I would 
look them up. But I have a horror of foreign- 
ers.’ Ah, Lizzie, you may be sure we shall find 
sorrow and privation here.” 

I drew back with a shudder. “Dear aunt,” I 
said, “are you not afraid to go in? We do not 
know them, and—and the lady said they were 
foreigners. Who knows what impertinence we 
may be subjected to? Let us go home and send 
Tom round to inquire into their condition. 
Come, aunt, please.” 

“Why, Lizzie Clark!” Aunt Rhoda turned 
and fixed on me a look of undisguised wonder. 
“Go home if you are afraid. J am going into 
the house before I return. Let me see,” her 
usual words before a reminiscence, “was it you, 
Lizzie, or some other girl that was wishing this 
morning that you could be a missionary in India? 
I think I heard some one descant pretty eloquently 
upon the noble heroism of our missionaries dur- 
ing the late rebellion. A pretty missionary you 
would make! Not courageous enough to enter a 
humble hovel in a peaceful land in broad day- 
light!” 

I was quite ashamed of my momentary cow- 
ardice by this time, and only answered by ad- 
vancing resolutely toward the hovel before us. 
The snow had been thawed and frozen again so 
that it bore our weight without breaking. We 
rapped several times, and then went round to the 
rear of the house and tried the back door. A 
child about five years old opened it for us. Such 
a little, pinched, weazen face and fragile figure! 
She was scantily dressed in a worn-out, ragged 
blue frock, and had on neither shoes nor stock- 
ings. Her arms, too, were bare and purple with 





cold. She did not speak, but looked up to us 
with such a timid, appealing expression that I 
involuntarily stooped down and raised her in my 
arms. Aunt Rhoda threw open the inner door, 
and we suddenly found ourselves in the presence 
of the entire family. Alas, that such destitution 
should be possible in a civilized land among a 
Christian people! I had often read of poverty, 
I thought I had witnessed it, but I found that I 
had but a limited knowledge of the true mean- 
ing of the word. 

There was no trace of.furniture in the room. 
On a shelf were three saucers, a tin cup, and a 
broken plate. There was no food of any kind 
to be seen, but a small tin pail filled with water 
stood on the hearth. The father of the family 
lay on a bundle of rags and straw in the far- 
thest corner of the room, and his wife sat on the 
floor beside him, with two children clasped in her 
arms and her head resting on the shoulder of a 
third. Her back was toward us, but she did not 
raise her face or look round. Despair was writ 
ten on every face, and not one of the group 
spoke or stirred. 

“Lizzie,” said my aunt, “take this pencil and 
paper and note down the articles I mention.” 

I could not do it. I trembled all over with a 
mingled feeling of pity and horror. So aunt 
Rhoda wrote in her firm, clear hand a list of 
such things as were needed most. 

“Now, Lizzie,” she said, “I can surely trust 
you to run back to the village and order these 
things to be sent directly. Go first to Mr. Gran- 
ger, then to Lond’s provision store.” 

“Yes, yes. But you, aunty,” I whispered, for 
it seemed like sacrilege to speak aloud. 

“T shall stay here, child, till the things come 
and these people are more comfortable. As 
soon as you have been to the stores, go to Mrs. 
Gordon and Mrs. Moore and send them here. 
Then, Lizzie, ran home and get my box of oint- 
ments and ask your mother to send some wrap- 
pings for the poor man’s feet. You will find the 
box on the upper shelf in the back store-room,” 

“Yes, I understand; let me go. O, aunty, 
there is no expression on their faces though you 
talk of relief. Let me go.” 

“What a foolish child!” said aunt Rhoda, lean- 
ing over the broken door-step to pat my pale 
cheek. “We shall soon make them feel differ- 
ently. But go quickly.” 

I needed no urging to make me hurry. I 
almost flew over the ground. It seemed as if 
all their lives depended on my speed. The vari- 
ous merchants stared with surprise when I rushed 
breathlessly into their shops, but they knew aunt 
Rhoda well, and did not need my broken words - 
to interpret her orders rightly. The spirit of 
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haste that accompanied me seemed to enter into 
them at once; and when, after summoning Mrs, 
Gordon and Mrs. Moore, and performing my mis- 
sion at home, I again turned into the road lead- 
ing to the hovel, I had the satisfaction of seeing 
a number of wagons driving away from the 
house, and a small load of dry wood in the very 
act of upsetting at the door. Besides my box of 
ointments I had a heavy basket of meat and 
bread on one arm and all the rudiments of a 
chicken broth on the other in a big pail. I sup- 
pese I made a rather inelegant appearance, 
though I was hardly sensible of it till I heard a 
rich, manly voice close by my side saying, “Are 
you leaving town, Miss Lizzie?’ 

It was young Dr. Leland; and now, seeing 
that I have been his wife seven happy years, 
there can be no harm in owning that I felt a lit- 
tle embarrassed at meeting him in such awk- 
ward plight. But the feeling was gone in a 
minute, and I said hurriedly, “Come with me if 
you please. I am sure a doctor is needed.” 

“Where? I will relieve you of your burden if 
I ain to accompany you, but you must stop flying 
if you please or I shall lose sight of you. 
Where do they need me?” he asked again as I 
paused for him to come up with me. 

“Come and see.” I was again several steps 
in advance of him, and made no reply to his sur- 
prised exclamation as I hurried into the old 
house. Aunt Rhoda had a bright fire already 
blazing and crackling on the hearth, and was ar- 
ranging a comfortable mattress on a low cot bed- 
stead: None of the family had yet spoken, but 
they had clasped their arms around each other 
and were sobbing audibly. 

“Ah, welcome, Harry Leland!’ said my aunt, 
“you are just the person I'need.” She pointed 
at the poor man’s frozen feet, and the Doctor, 
without speaking a word, sat down on the floor 
to examine them. 

It would take a long time to tell the different 
arrangements that we made for the relief of that 
family. Before dark many kind people had 
heard the story, and loads of provision and old 
chairs, bedsteads, t2bles, and unmatched crock- 
ery, all absolute necessaries here, were brought 
in; bed linen, blankets, and heavy, old-fashioned 
coverlets were sent from different parts of the 
village, and when we left them at last they were 
well provided for. And the first words they 
uttered were humble thanksgivings to God and 
prayers for blessings to rest upon us. 

We learned their story next lay. They were 
pious, well-disposed people, and were poor through 
misfortune. One after another had been sick till 
their means were exhansted, and then they came 
to live in the old Louse without furniture or any 





of the ordinary comforts of life, buying what 
food they had ready cooked from the baker's 
shop. 

There are many who will contribute liberally 
for a needy object in the first gush of their 
awakened sympathy who do nothing more. Such 
aid is needed, and God, no doubt, blesses the 
kind donors, but when the excitement is over, 
busy, skillful hands are needed to fit garments 
and to stitch them together, and careful eyes to 
see that in the numberless departments of boys’, 
girls’, and babies’ clothes nothing was lacking. 

This was aunt Rhoda’s task. It was hers, 
also, to find work for those who were abie to 
labor. The father’s feet soon were healed under 
proper treatment, and he was able to do heavy 
work. The oldest boy was taken by a neighbor 
ing farmer to do chores and go to school, and 
very soon they were in a condition to take care 
of themselves. The next summer they bought 
the old house for a trifle, and by little odd jobs 
of patching made it tolerably habitable. A pig 
and some hens were added to the establishment, 
and the next spring a cow was bought. They 
have prospered in every way, and I have just 
laid down my pen to receive from the child who 
first opened the door for us a present of a fat 
chicken for Christmas. Steady at Church and 
at school, the children bid fair to become useful 
members of society. Diligent in business, serv- 
ing the Lord, the parents show to all that they 
are disciples of the Lord Jesus. 

And these were what aunt Rhoda calls real 
objects of charity. 





FAITH SHOWN BY WORKS. 

HAT a contrast is observable in some pro- 

fessors between the earnestness of their 
prayers and the carelessness of their lives! 
They seem to imagine that the whole Christian 
warfare is a vocation of the closet. 

In the closet only they do the works of Him 
that hath called them. They pray for grace to 
subdue the evil propensities which they voluntar- 
ily indulge throughout the rest of theday. They 
cherish pride and pray for humility. They 
eagerly court the applause of the world, and 
make it the main element of their happiness, 
and pray for heavenly affections. They indulge 
in sinful tempers and passions, and pray, per 
haps, with strong cries and tears to be made 
meek, and childlike, and patient. They disjoin 
their praying and their acting together—they 
give their devotions to God and the rest of their 
time to the world. There lies the great secret 
of barren devotions and unanswered prayers. 
What we lack is holy living. 
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PAPERS FOR THE LADIES, 
NUMBER XIV. 


BY THRACE TALMON. 


POLITENESS; OR, WORDS FITLY SPOKEN, ACTS 
WELL DONE. 


W* may record tomes of rules how to speak, 
how to act, and one may learn to speak 
and act in accordance with these rules, yet be 
entirely devoid of true politeness. If the deep 
waters of the soul are not moved by the good 
angel, there will be no exterior efficacy from mere 
impressions. We must feel rightly before we can 
act gracefully or speak properly. 

If we find in our hearts no emotion of sym- 
pathy or love for others we should begin at once 
to create it, or, at least, to arouse it from a dor- 
mant to an active existence. Does one say, “I 
see none with whom to sympathize—my love I 
reserve for particular friends?” 

There is not a person living who is not in need 
of sympathy for some cause. If we only look 
about among our own acquaintance we shalt find 
one constitutionally nervous, another the victim 
of some disease, ‘another struggling with secret 
or acknowledged sorrow, occasioned by the vari- 
ous phases of fortune, another mourning the loss 
of the beloved by death, and so on through all 
the catalogue of ills incident to our mortal ex- 
istence. 

If you call the nervous friend, who always sees 
the sword of Damocles suspended over her head, 
“spleeny,” and when her back is turned exclaim 
with a laugh, “Just hear that ridiculous woman!” 
you are violating the true spirit of politeness. 
The person whom you deride may have suffered 
enough to make her nervous; or, supposing she 
is truly spleeny, we should remember that we 
know not how soon we may become possessed 

ith some haunting idea of woe, so as to be re- 
barded by others in the same class. Are we not, 
every one of us, even at the best, more or less a 
prey to something more than is consistent with 
a perfect equipoise of temperament? 

Some are pining in their hearts for sympathy, 
oppressed by a sense of inferiority, and are wait- 
ing to be led into a clearer and stronger light by 
some practical and friendly hand. To these the 
politeness which springs from a heart moved by 
kindly regard is an inspiration and a new ex- 
istence. 

There are bereaved hearts filled with tears. To 
these life no longer wears the golden charm of hope 
and gladness, and gloom, with dark wings, hovers 
over them, causing their spirit to droop with sad- 
ness. To such the kind voice of sympathetic 
consolation comes like the iight of morning to 





the pilgrim on a dark and rain-sobbing night. 
Blessed are they who weep with those who weep. 
Yet there are persons so destitute of this feeling 
that they will say of the mourners, “ How they 
do take on! Just as though no one had ever 
lost friends before. Really it is quite a bore!” 

Another class have become jealous of and im- 
bittered against the world by reason of proving 
false those persons in whom they reposed trust. 
They regard all as their enemies; every prov- 
idential occurrence aims directly at their destiny 
in order to hasten their destructio:. In a word, 
they are misanthropic and miserable. True po- 
liteness suggests that we go out of our way after 
such persons in order to prove our sincere regard 
for them. Let them find that they may, at least, 
rely safely upon our friendship. Although their 
society may not be congenial, even decidedly re- 
pulsive, it is the duty of genuine politeness not 
to avoid them, if our presence can do them good. 
If we withhold all compassion from them, and 
prefer at all times the society of those who are 
really delightful in their manners, we are indulg- 
ing in a spirit of selfishness—the absence of po- 
liteness, which is not in accord with the true and 
high philosophy of the best practical life. 

Let us not forget that the world is full of cases 
of the indigent and the apparent objects of com- 
passion. Indeed, we are not so likely to forget 
this class of suffering poor as the class of poor 
sufferers in the higher walks of life. 

Thus, it is evident that we have ample scope 
for the exercise of our compassion and sympa- 
thy every hour of our lives. The heart which 
impolitely closes itself against this exercise far- 
ther and farther recedes from heaven, and the 
holy angels ministering to the world must be- 
hold such selfishness with the averted eyes of 
disapproving sorrow. 

In regard to our loving only just those whom we 
have a mind to love, there are few sentiments to 
be found which are more truly impolite. True, 
there is a marked difference in persons. We 
all know that our hearts go out in love toward 
some much sooner than toward others; but it is 
asad mistake to infer therefrom that beyond this 
charmed circle of loved ones there are no others 
worthy of our affectionate regard. God himself 
is love. The great Exemplar was so full of love 
for a sin-stricken world that he spent his life in a 
service of love to others. At one time such was 
his pitying love for a great city that he beheld 
and wept over it. Finally he endured the agony 
of the cross through the love of all mankind, that 
all who love him might have everlasting life. He 
it is whom we should seek to imitate, and not 
Mrs. A., the head @f the upper ten, who loves 
her set and despises every one outside—not Miss 
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B., who dotes on her darling, particular, adorable, 
confidential friend, to the utter neglect of all the 
world, her mother and sisters included—not Mrs. 
C., the star in the literary world, who proudly folds 
herself within the mantle of her honors, recog- 
nizing only her equals in intellectual power and 
attainment, save a volley of glances downward in 
satire and scorn of others to gather new material 
for her next work founded on real life. 

Let us venture to imagine ourselves dead. Our 
breaths have suddenly ceased, our bodies are clad 
in the cerements of the grave, and the places that 
knew us once will know us no more forever. We 
are in the eternal world. Disrobed of all possi- 
ble disguises we behold ourselves just as we are, 
just as we have lived through the days of mortal 
existence; and this is in the indescribably-glori- 
ous light which radiates from the throne of God 
over the whole spheres of immortality! Shall we 
rejoice if we find our souls discovering darkness 
by this light, and revealing the taints imprinted 
by the exercise of selfish love, scorn, pride! How 
then shall we value the approval of the fashion- 
able leader of the fon! How then will appear to 
to us all the record of wasted hours over the grat- 
ification of a depraved taste! Would we not rather 
remember the seasons of our lives when in the ex- 
ercise of this compassion and Jove we had cheered 
and encouraged others, and given even to the hum- 
blest a cup of cold water in the name of the Lord! 
Would we not rather rejoice to hear the approval, 
“Well done, good and faithful servant!” 

Do we say, “It is so difficult to find any thing 
to love in many persons—I would try and love 
more if it would do any good; but very many 
have no love about them, nothing to love?’ Ev- 
ery one has something lovable, a principle which 
responds to the manifestations of generous in- 
terest; no matter how uncultured, how depraved 
and repulsive. If we take pains to examine 
this assertion we shall find it an axiom. God 
breathed into man and he became a living soul. 
The breath of God must be love. Therefore, 
every living soul has more or less of this quality 
of love. It may be but a spark, the tiniest atom; 
that spark is capable of becoming a flame. Or, 
it may be a diamond of a most precious water, 
like “the mountain of light.” Often, in the re- 
cesses of the most rugged and apparently inac- 
cessible fastnesses of natures, a philosophical eye 
ean discover this principle of love, as in the 
erevices and seams of huge ledges of rock may 
be found half-hidden patches of moss, creeping 
vines with fair blossoms, threads of “golden 
chain,” and tufis of green vegetation, well repay- 
ing the scrutiny of the seeker. True, we can find 
all these and others more beautiful in the open 
field, in the garden and conservatory ; but is there 





not a rare delight in the very contrast of finding 
these in such unexpected places? Do we not know 
something of the pleasure experienced by the ex- 
plorer and discoverer, unlike that of the common 
observer? 

Let us then cultivate the genuine politeness 
which will lead us to compassionate and love 
all—enough at least to save us from ridiculing, 
scorning, or hating any. 

Of the different classes of words fitly spoken 
may be mentioned, 

1. Appropriate words. A rare talent is that 
of expressing one’s self, on all occasions, in ap- 
propriate language, and one which woman espe- 
cially should aim to cultivate. 

One person will narrate an event in words 
which impress you for their ludicrous folly, an- 
other will give the same fact so as to awaken 
commi8eration, and still another will relate the 
intelligence with an attempt to prejudice you in 
scorn, when the correct impression should have 
been unlike all these. One will render the most 
commonplace theme by words at once beautiful 
and highly appropriate; another will degrade a 
subject of high exaltation to the low level of dis- 
gusting interpretation. The biographer of Po- 
cocke, the celebrated traveler, charges him with 
having so little of the spirit of Greek poctry 
about him, that when he encamped at night 
around a large fire on the summit of Mount Lat- 
mus, he declared himself fearful of an irruption 
of jackals, without once alluding to the fact that 
it was there Endymion was visited by the moon. 

Confining ourselves to the truth, and avoiding 
all romantic exaggeration, we may always ex- 
press ourselves in fit language, instead of using 
a style at once coarse, ridiculous, and repulsive. 
We should aim thus to present the beauty, rather 
than the deformity, unless we have a worthy ob- 
ject to be gained by the latter method. Every 
time and place has its own appropriate expres- 
sion. We should not speak at a funeral as at a 
wedding, nor in the company of the grave and 
formal as with the merry children or those with 
childish natures. “She always says the wrong 
thing in just the worst time” is a reputation 
which we should carefully avoid. 

2. Mild words. “A soft word breaketh the 
bones,” said Solomon. Wrote Milton: “And thus 
the godlike angel answered mild.” No one can 
fail to appreciate the beauty of this brief but 
impressive description. We naturally associate 
mild speech with angelic harmony of character, 
especially if it was in reply to those grievous 
words which are wont to stir the anger. 

3. We should avoid those incautious words which 
will injure another. If a lady makes a remark 
unfavorable to another, politeness would suggest 
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that it be kept, not spread abroad. But too often 
is this rule violated by our sex to the ruin of 
friendship and injury of society generally. This 
is too apparent to require amplification. 

4, It is not polite, according to good taste, to 
talk much about ourselves. This fault unfortu- 
nately is found too often to characterize the great 
and the trifling, the strong and the weak. Espe- 
cially should we guard against lauding ourselves, 
and relating accounts of our own exploits, in 
which we figure conspicuously. Thus Demos- 
thenes weakened the otherwise overmastering 
proportions of his fame. Who does not recall 
that he expatiates upon himself—his egoity—in 
his orations to the surfeit of the reader? “The 
torrent of Demosthenes, dark with self-love,” re- 
marks one of our American statesmen. It was a 
maxim of Christina, Queen of Sweden, that “we 
should never speak of ourselves either good or 
evil;” and yet her biographer styles herself the 
“greatest egotist extant.” Many people praise 
themselves on the supposition that it is necessary 
in order to be appreciated. Of these was Don 
Quixote, who says, “Though I know it is illiberal 
to sound one’s own praises, yet am I sometimes 
obliged to do it; but then never unless no one is 
by to do it for me.” 

Necessity sometimes compels us to allude to 
ourselves, in which case we should choose those 
words which, from their unobtrusive modesty, will 
not offend the most unscrupulous critic. “To do 
the most and say the least of himself” was the 
character which Tacitus gave of a person deserv- 
ing imitation. 

5. We should be too truly polite to use language 
which directly wounds another. There are per- 
sons who seem to take especial delight in allud- 
ing to those affairs of others in their presence 
which they know will be disagreeable to them. 
If they can “show up” a person to his thorough 
discomfitare in the company of others they are 
greatly delighted. As for instance, they will 
make some inquiry about some long-past event, 
connected with particular annoyance, or some 
personal defect, or many another topic which 
only they would be mischievous enough to ferret 
out from oblivion to general inspection. If the 
object of their aim be inclined to obesity they 
will say, “Why! my dear Miss A., how full your 
figure has grown since I last saw you!” To an- 
other, who is nervously thin, they will cry, “You 
are rapidly pining to a skeleton; if you don’t 
mind, you will turn into an echo.” To a third, 
who is sensitive about some piece of ill luck, they 
will probe to know “how that business with thus 
and so is coming on nowadays?’ or, some other 
ill-timed query, exactly fitted to draw the notice 
of all just where the victim would least desire it. 





This is not only highly impolite, but culpably 
thoughtless. 

6. We should not overlook: those forms of 
speech which greatly contribute to the exercise 
of true politeness. Especially is woman judged by 
trifling expressions, which, at first thought, may 
be set down as inconsequential, but really are of 
moment. Let none underrate the use of the lit- 
tle word “ please,” than which few are more po- 
tent to win favor. The coarse, imperative ex- 
pressions, “Go and do that,” “Bring me this,” 
“You do thus,” never befit the lips of refined 
woman to her friends. But let these be prefixed 
with “please,” and they become a grace instead 
of grating deformity. When intruding an inquiry 
which desires information a little beyond the 
province of ordinary communication, the addi- 
tional expression “if you please” relieves the 
appearance of vulgar want of politeness. 

We should never receive a favor, however tri- 
fling, from our friends without the single ac- 
knowledgment “thank you.” It is a coin never 
too current, and always valuable for payment. 
It shows that we are not stupid or too lofty to 
feel ourselves under obligations. Thus when we 
hear a remark expressive of approbation of our- 
selves it is gracefully polite to receive it with a 
brief, unstudied acknowledgment. 

The little phrase “excuse me” is of equal value 
in removing any impression, however slight, which 
is not what we wish to convey to others. Other 
kindred graces of speech will suggest themselves 
to one actuated by the spirit of true politeness. 

We come next to acts well done. To act well 
our part it is important that we be not regardless 
of trifles more than in our words, A lady is 
known as much by her slightest acts as by her 
fashionable accomplishments. We should always 
seek to avoid any act of mere indifference, as well 
as of positive rudeness, in our conduct toward oth- 
ers, and conduct ourselves with an ease and ele- 
gance of manner in all places that will win affec- 
tion and inspire respect. Those who are blessed 
with the superior fortune of talent, rank, or wealth, 
should be sedulously careful to be polite to all, as 
their example is of consequence, and, as much 
has been given them, of them much is required. 

1. One of the commonest occasions in which 
a lady is expected to act with becoming polite- 
ness is that of presiding at table. If she can 
make the tea for any considerable number, and 
hand it to the waiter or to the persons herself, 
without appearing in the least flurried or con- 
strained, she has accomplished the first indispens- 
able part on the role of the tea-table. Every move- 
ment should be perfectly graceful, yet equally con- 
sistent with entire freedom. She should have a 
kind of unconscious care that every one is rightly 
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and completely served, without pressing her hospi- 
talities to the point of embarrassment, or some- 
thing to say, just enough to make all feel uncon- 
strained and delighted. to be at her board. Her 
conversation should be of general interest, witty 
and brilliant, rather than heavy and logical, for the 
dyspepsia is greatly promoted by unsuitable talk 
at table. It is not polite to start or help for- 
ward any topic of exclusive interest to one or 
two, so that the others shall feel alone and neg- 
lected. Neither should she converse about the 
affairs of a personal nature with her own family 
when guests are present. Nothing should be 
done with an eye to affairs, but the lady of the 
house should make all feel so perfectly contented 
with themselves that it should be thought the 
most delectable of all entertainments, however 
inexpensive or commonplace the viands. 

Other ways in which a lady should act with 
politeness toward her guests have been noticed 
under the topic of “Visiting.” 

2. We should conduct with politeness at church. 
It is no indication of polite breeding to wear opera 
or party dress into the place of divine worship; 
and it is in bad ‘taste to flourish a gay sandal- 
wood or Chinese fan, with other extraneous par- 
aphernalia not strictly necessary. The custom 
in certain foreign countries of wearing only 
black garments to church is not a bad one. In 
that case ladies would not frequent the house of 
God in order to study the effects of dress. It is 
impolite to stare at people any where, but espe- 
cially in church. Let us never fasten our eyes 
on to others, as though we had zot them now, and 
meant to look them through till we were satisfied. 
Neither should a lady cause an entire pew full of 
people to rise, walk out into the aisle, and wait 
for her to crowd by to “the head.” If she has 
any proclivities for one place in a pew more than 
another she should secure it in season so as not 
to incommode others. It is the best taste to sit 
where it is the most convenient in her pew, leav- 
ing the gentlemen to do likewise. A lady should 
not “make her nest” on taking her place, but sit 
down and keep still, without bestirring her like 
a frying fritter. 

3. A lady should evince her politeness in shop- 
ping. She should not trouble the clerks beyond 
what is necessary in order to examine goods, nor 
should she depreciate their articles with an air of 
displeasure in order to excuse herself for not pur- 
chasing. If she-think them offered at too high 
rates she should simply tell them so, and in no 
case descend to the character of a bargain-hunter. 

4. A lady should carry herself with the same 
politeness to her husband, children, and servants, 
or, if young, to her parents, family, friends, and 
schoolmates, as with company. She should never 





stoop to vulgarity, because she thinks nobody ob- 
serves her who is of consequence. With this well- 
grounded habit of being invariably polite she will 
on all occasions, at home and abroad, so conduct 
and speak as to inspire universal admiration and 
respect, 
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THE STORY OF LOUISE. 
NUMBER II. 
BY MRS. L, A. HOLDICH. 
*¢ A widow o’er her only son, 
Feeling more bitterly alone, 
For friends that press officious round; 


Yet is the voice of comfort heard, 
For Christ hath touched the bier.” Kzsiz. 


“T was born in Normandy,” said Louise to Mad- 
ame N., “and from my childhood I worked 
at the lace-maker’s trade.” 

“Does Madame know,’ she asked, “how the 
poor lace-makers who live on the coast, where 
fuel is scarce and dear, contrive to keep them- 
selves warm enough to work in the winter?” 

“T have heard,” answered Madame N., “that 
they hire lodgings in the stables of the rich 
farmers, that the breath of the cattle may warm 
them. But I can hardly imagine that their ex- 
quisite work can be done under such circum- 
stances.” 

“Ah, but a stable in Normandy is not an un- 
pleasant place. The floor is swept and well- 
washed every day, and, as the cows stand in their 
stalls, they are really pretty objects to look at. 
Their tails are combed and braided like a lady's 
hair, and they wear little shining bells around 
their necks, which make music whenever they 
move. A little peasant girl who sat beside me 
told me once with tears in her eyes that the sound 
always brought her native woods before her. 
Then our young kinsfolks would come and be- 
guile the hours of the night with the tales and 
legends of the country. Our fingers flew faster 
for their songs and tales. Even the old ladies 
who were placed over us as guardians enjoyed this 
amusement.” 

“But how could you do such work at night?’ 

“OQ, Madame, in this way. Each girl sits be- 
fore a niche in the wall, in which stands a lamp, 
shaped like @ half globe. The flat part of the 
lamp is turned to the wall and the globular side, 
filled with water, toward the workwoman. Thus 
a stream of pure light, which enables her to see 
the faintest thread, is thrown upon the lace- 
maker's cushion.” 

“But why pursue such delicate work at night?” 

“ Because there is neither light nor heat in the 
stables when the cows are turned into the field, 
where they live through the day.” 
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“Did any of the poor girls who led so unnatural 
a life enjoy health?’ asked Madame N. 

“T think not, Madame. They were all pale 
and hollow-eyed, with very narrow chests, and 
they soon lost their eyesight if not their lives. 
It was quite pitiable to hear poor Blanche, the 
peasant girl I spoke of, pine for her early home. 
She was an orphan, and had been brought up in 
the country. She said that her short dreams in 
the daytime always brought her native rocks and 
woods before her, and that it killed her to waken 
so far from them in a cold, narrow room shared 
by many fellow-sufferers. ‘But, O, Louise!’ she 
would say, ‘I must put back my tears lest they 
injure my eyes, which, you know, are my life.’” 

“Did the poor girl live?’ asked Madame com- 
passionately. 

“Just six months after she came among us. 
She had a bad cough for some time, but could 
not afford to lie by, although we all begged her 
to do so, and offered to do her share between us. 
But she really died at her work. O, Madame, 
how often I have thought of her since, the poor, 
gentle, fading Blanche! We all loved her, and 
did what we could for her, but our earnings were 
so small. And then I could not give her any 
religious advice, for I was extremely ignorant 
upon spiritual subjects, and my mind was very 
dark.” 

“And how, Louise, did you come to under- 
stand so much of God’s truth as you now do?” 

“Through this blessed book, Madame, which, 
I may say, lifted me up from the gates of death. 
To it I owe my natural as well as my spiritual 
life, for without it I could not have borne my 
heavy trials. It came to me like an angel's 
voice. My husband found me in Normandy, 
which he visited before he settled down to work 
at his trade, which was that of a carpenter. He 
had a little property, and he brought me to a 
humble house outside of the town, which it be- 
came my delight to keep in perfect order for 
him. Imagine what happiness it was to me to 
be relieved from my grievous bondage, and to 
devote my whole time in trying to make happy 
one whom I loved. Then I am fond of nature, 
and the beauties of this southern land charmed 
me. We had not much, but both Jean and my- 
self had the faculty of making a little do a great 
deal. Madame would have been surprised to see 
how very pretty I made my eleven-foot-square 
room, with flowers, and grasses, and a few little 
nicknacks of no value. Ah, many a palace was 
no fuller of happiness than our little cabin! 

“Beside us we had pleasant neighbors, as 
humble but more intelligent than ourselves. 
They were religious people, and great Bible read- 
ers, which we were not. There was much about 





them which, well as I liked them, I did not at 
that time quite understand. But we were always 
good friends. Adolf and his family were Swiss 
Protestants, and as I speak of him, I seem to 
see him now in his flat Bernais cap, with his silky 
white hair floating on his shoulders. Lolotte, his 
good wife, too, always looked like a picture. She 
wore her native dress, a blue jacket over an em- 
broidered scarlet vest, and a cap with very wide 
flaps. They had one son who was a remarka- 
ble youth. Eugene did much with his head, and 
could do almost any thing with his hands. And 
yet, Madame, he was but a humble mechanic. 
But you should have seen the pretty room he 
built for himself, with the furniture all made by 
his own hands. .It was a little place, with a 
sloping roof, propped up against the two-roomed 
eabin in which his parents lived. But he stained 
the shelves for his dear books of a walnut color, 
and he had some pretty plaster figures scattered 
around, and a musical instrument on which he 
played, and a neat table, and his chairs were 
dyed like his shelves, so that all corresponded, 
and all was so pretty! Madame must pardon 
me for dwelling so long upon Eugene, for he is 
connected with what will interest her most in my 
story. He gave his leisure moments to reading, 
and was particularly conversant with precious 
stones, to the properties of which he had given 
study and thought. From the time my little 
Paul was born he was a great favorite of Eu- 
gene’s, and, although he was so much older than 
Paul, they became really-intimate friends. I 
felt proud of his notice of my child, and I know 
that Eugene helped to make him the good boy 
that he was. 4 

“My happiness was disturbed by the long ill- 
ness of my husband. Our little means were cx- 
pended in seeking remedies for him which did no 
good. He died, and I, very poor, had to leave 
my pretty home and come to the city to live. 
Adolf and Lolotte had died two years before my 
husband, and almost the only consolation that 
my Paul and myself knew at that time was the 
thought that we should be neighbor to Eugene, 
whose business now made it convenient for him 
to live im town. He befriended us in every pos- 
sible way, finding work at my old trade for me, 
and a place for my dear Paul with a jeweler 
named Montfort. My Paul was a good boy, so 
gentle and truthful, so honest and affectionate. 
He would divide his last morsel with the needy, 
and 0, Madame! he so loved his poor mother! 
He never in his life refused to do what I asked 
him; he was the comfort and the joy of my ex- 
istence.” 

Here tears streamed down the cheeks of Lou- 
ise, but she dried them and resumed her story. 
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“In the lower part of the house in which I 
lived a widow lady of high birth but of reduced 
fortune resided with her daughter. The mother 
was ill, and the daughter young and helpless; so, 
though poor ourselves, we were sometimes able 
to do them a small service. They did not know 
how to manage as the humble class are obliged 
to, so that our experience was of some advantage 
to them. My Paul became so fond of Mad- 
emoiselle Delphine that he delighted to do any 
little errand for her in the evening when he 
eame in from his work, and she often employed 
him to wait upon her in various ways. One 
evening when Paul went into their room to ask 
if they wished any thing done he found the 
mother ill upon the bed, and the young lady 
looking over a small casket. She appeared to 
have been weeping, and Paul turned to go away. 
But she called him back, saying, ‘Paul, I wish 
to consult you about an important matter, but 
you must give me your word of honor not to be- 
tray me.’ 

“Paul hesitated, and then said, ‘I will promise 
not to reveal Mademoiselle’s secret to any one 
except my mother, but from her I have never 
had a secret in my life.’ 

“You are a good boy, Paul,’ the young lady 
said, ‘and we do not wish to keep any thing from 
your mother, who is as trustworthy as yourself. 
You see we are not as rich as we once were; our 
relations do not help us, and our money is all 
gone. We must part with these valuable jewels. 
A few of them we have already sold to your 
master, but we know that he has never given us 
any thing like their value. Yet we do not like 
to apply to a new purchaser. We have thought 
that you by this time may have become some- 
what of a judge of these things, and might help 
us by a few words to Montfort when I next offer 
them.’ 

“Mademoiselle thought rightly that Paul was 
a judge of these things. His friend Eugene had 
given him much instruction, and lent him books 
upon the lapidary’s art; so, much as he knew 
himself, he told me once that Paul’s knowledge 
upon the subject was scarcely inferior to his 
own. 

“Mademoiselle Delphine then showed Paul a 
emerald and diamond cross which she was going 
to offer to Montfort the next day, and as soon as 
he saw it he knew that it was immensely valua- 
ble. So he promised the young lady that he 
would try to be present when she made her bar- 
gain with his master. 

“My boy’s little supper had been some time 
waiting for him when he came into my room that 
evening, and when I spoke to him about being 
late, he answered in his sweet, lively manner, 





“¢O, mamma! I have been admitted into the 
counsels of great ladies to-night. It was their 
secrets that detained me.’ 

“He then told me what had passed between 
him and Mademoiselle Delphine, adding, 

“My master will never give any thing like a 
fair price for that cross, and I can not bear that 
the poor young lady should sacrifice it.’ 

“He then ate his supper hastily and took a 
small book from his pocket, in which he com- 
menced reading to himself. 

“‘Ts it about emeralds you are reading, my 
Paul? I asked. 

“*No, mamma, it is a book which Eugene 
gave me. I should like to read it to you. Itis 
very beautiful.’ 

“<T should like to hear it,’ I answered, and he 
was just going to read whe. he was interrupted 
by the entrance of a neighbor. Every evening 
after that Paul pored over his little book, and all 
others, as I afterward remembered, seemed to be 
laid aside for it. 

“Montfort had an automatous bird of which he 
was very proud. It would open its mouth and 
sing, and fly from spray to spray. He always 
kept it in a back room where he received his 
choicest customers, because it was formed of very 
costly stones, and had need to be carefully 
watched. It had got out of order, and he had 
just called Paul into the room to consult him 
about it when Mademoiselle Delphine was intro- 
duced. She said to Montfort, 

“‘T wish to dispose of a valuable ornament. 
Will you examine it and say what price you will 
be willing to advance for it.’ 

“Montfort looked steacily at the cross, and 
Paul, who eyed him askance, saw his eye gleam 
with pleasure. But he put on a cold look and 
said, 

“<You are mistaken in regard to the worth of 
this ornament, Mademoiselle. The stones are 
not superior ones. I have a brooch of the same 
kind which is a miracle of beauty. I will show 
it you.’ 

“He then displayed the brooch, which Paul 
told me could not compare with the cross. The 
young lady turned to Paul and said, 

“¢T would like the opinion of this young gen- 
tleman. I know something of him, and am will- 
ing to rely on his judgment.’ 

“¢That young person is but a child, Mademoi- 
selle,’ said Montfort angrily; ‘would you set his 
judgment against mine?’ 

“‘T am willing that he should be the umpire,’ 
she ~eplied. 

“‘T will give you three hundred franks for the 
cross,’ then Montfort said quickly, ‘and I con- 
sider that a very generous price.’ 
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“The young lady hesitated and looked at Paul, 
who said, ‘Perhaps Monsieur would not object 
to have Eugene Gautier consulted. He is such 
a good judge of stones.’ 

“*T do not wish any suggestions from you, sir,’ 
answered Montfort angrily. ‘Go into the shop 
and attend to your business there.’ 

“Paul knew that the cross was worth far more 
than Montfort had offered, and in the evening he 
went to Eugene and told him the circumstance. 
Eugene Gautier was never afraid to do right. 
He went to Montfort, and through him Montfort 
paid the young lady a price which kept her and 
the old lady comfortable till the mother died, 
about a year after. But Montfort never forgave 
my child. From that hour he persecuted him, 
and at last really drove him from his shop, after 
he had patiently borne every insult and provoca- 
tion from him. 

“The day that he left Montfort’s he came home 
to me looking very sad. I tried to cheer him, 
but he said, ‘I thought, dear mother, that I 
should soon be able to support you, but now I 
fear that for some time I shall be only a burden 
to you.’ I said to my dear boy that I would 
gladly work for him till he was able to make a 
living for me, and that no two people could be 
very unhappy where so much love dwelt between 
them. He smiled, ate a piece of bread, sat down 
and read his little book for an hour. He was 
more cheerful after that, and went out for a walk. 
He strayed down to the river, and while walking 
on the banks a little child, who had followed its 
father, slipped and fell into the water. My kind 
boy, forgetting, I suppose, that he could not swim, 
plunged in after him, and O, Madame! both he 
and the child were drowned. He was found a 
few hours after with the arms of the child around 
his neck.” 

It was long before Louise could go on with 
her story. When she recovered her voice she 
continued: 

“My child’s body was brought to me by a 
crowd of people and laid upon my bed without 
life or motion. It was more than I could bear. 
I had struggled on through many sorrows, but I 
had my Paul, and I thought that he would -repay 
me for all. He had never given my heart a 
pang. I was proud of being his mother. The 
curé had joined the group. He would have 
spoken consoling words to me, but they fell to 
the ground. There was no power in them. He 
left me, and, bending over the body of my child, 
I cried, 

“*Who, who, shall comfort me?’ 

“Eugene Gautier came up to me. Tears were 
rolling down his cheeks. He took my hand and 
said, 





“*T, I will comfort you, my poor Louise.’ 

“He took up the little book that my Paul had 
loved. It had been taken from his pocket and 
laid beside him, wet and discolored. 

“This book,’ said Eugene, ‘was the joy of 
your son.’ 

“*Yes, his joy and delight. He read no other 
of late.’ 

“*T know it, dear Louise, I know it. Through . 
it our Paul became the mild and peaceful Chris- 
tian he was, forgiving injuries, and loving and 
praying for those who treated him unjustly. This 
book taught him the way toheaven. He believed 
in the Savior of which it tells, and he is with him 
in inexpressible happiness now.’ 

“Then Eugene opened the Bible at what I af- 
terward found was the eleventh chapter of the 
Gospel of St. John, and went on to say, 

“‘T am going to read you some verses that 
Paul was very fond of. See, they are under- 
scored with his pencil.’ 

“Then he read, ‘Jesus said unto her, I am the 
resurrection and the life: he that believeth on 
me, though he were dead, yet shall he live: and 
whosoever liveth, and believeth in me, shall never 
die.’ 

“Then Eugene explained these words to me in 
the simple language that my ignorance required. 
Those who stood around me listened with wonder 
to truths the like of which they had never heard 
before. They soothed my heart. Eugene told 
me what a believer in Jesus my Paul had been. 
It was the secret of all his goodness. He had 
long prayed that I might know Christ. He wished 
to do me good, and it was only his youth and dif- 
fidence that kept him from telling me of all that 
was in his heart. Eugene understood him; but I 
could not. My eyes and my heart were to be 
opened by a baptism of sorrow. Eugene went 
on to beg me to look above, and there to see my 
Paul with the redeemed ones at the right hand 
of the Savior. 

“My soul received the consolation that Chris- 
tian youth brought me. I studied the book that 
my child had loved. It gave me hopeful views 
of his present state. It opened the windows of 
heaven to me. I found the Savior who is re- 
vealed therein from beginning toend. He comes 
very near to me. I feel that is no unmeaning 
figure which describes the humble believer as 
clinging to him as closely as the branch to the 
vine. Yet, Madame, it was some time before I 
could think of my boy without grief and tears, 
but now the memory of him is altogether sweet, 
and every day I draw nearer to the world to 
which he has gone, and where my blessed Savior 
dwells.” 

Madame N. could heartily respond to the ex- 
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perience of this humble Christian. Every iuter- 
view she had with her confirmed her own faith. 

“How long have you followed this employ- 
ment?’ she said to Louise one day, when she 
found her plaiting straw as usual. 

“Ever since my eyes failed me.” 

“And when was that?’ 

“Ah, Madame, I never could embroider after 
the death of my Paul, My tears destroyed my 
sight.” 

She told Madame N. that it was years since 
she had seen a blade of grass grow, for she never 
left her room. 

“And yet you love flowers so well, my poor 
Louise!” 

“So well, Madame, that I often eat less bread 
that I may have an occasional sou wherewith to 
buy them.” 

After that she was never without them. 

The memory of Louise was always particularly 
sweet and fragrant to Madame N. when duty 
called her from the city of Toulouse to another 
country. She had found great opportunities of 
usefulness there, as all of us may find every- 
where if we are willing to seek them. She had 
cheered many sad hearts, and enlightened many 
ignorant minds. So the quaint old place had 


even a deeper interest for her after she had vis- |. 


ited it in advanced life than it possessed when, 
as a little child, she read of its ancient faith and 
valor in the quarto edition of Fox's Book of 
Martyrs, which was the usual companion of her 
quiet Sunday evenings. 


———_+@e—_— 


MEMORY’S BOOK. 
BY ANNA M. HUNTLEY. 


Wuey returns the hush of evening, 
And the shadows come and go, 
Elitting, shifting, like pale specters, 

In the fitful firelight glow, 


Then alone I love to ponder 
O’er the records of the past; 

Trace again the painted pictures, 
Which time’s shadow hath o’ercast; 


Place them where his hand has placed them, 
In a quaint and curious book, 

Leaving many a lingering sunbeam— 
Shining through a shady nook. 


First upon the page a landscape 
Opens ’mid the flowers of May, 
Where I met a gentle sister 
Treading up life’s spring-time way. 


In youth’s ruddy glow all beauteous, 
Hope’s green wreath upon her brow, 
She, so lovely and so loving, 
Is a white-robed spirit now. 





Dearest sister, tears have water’d 
Many a time thy tufted bed; 

But long since the angels welcom’d 
Thee alive, we mourn as dead. 


Turn the page—a group of faces 
Smile upon us once again; 

They are girlhood’s sweet companions, 
Sharers of our joy and pain. 


‘When life’s way, by us untrodden, 


Seemed almost a fairy scene, 
And we trac’d its thread of silver, 
By its margin wrought with green; 


Builded many an airy castle 
In the woodland’s silvan shade, 
Where the wandering zephyrs nightly 
Stole along the slumbering glade. 


But the magic spell is broken, 
And we tread life’s way apart; 
Distance, time, and place have sever’d 
Forms so closely join’d in heart. 


Turn again: the life-stream widens, 
And its mossy banks are seen; 

Here and there a snow-white cottage 
Nestles in a plat of green. 


Playful sounds from childish voices— 
Sounds the woodland warblers know, 
Mingle with the streamlet’s music, 
In its never-ceasing flow. 


But another page, and mourners 
Stand beside a little mound; 
And a song is hush’d forever 
In that late enchanted ground. 


He, the youngest and the fairest 
Of t’ . happy household band, 

Sings beside the murmuring life-stream, 
In the blessed spirit-land. 


Then another, and another, 
And another mound is made; 
One by one the warblers, nestling, 
In the quiet grave are laid. 


Follow, for a mournful picture, 
Deeply shaded o’er, we pass; 

Tombs and monuments are gleaming 
Thickly ’mid the prairie grass. 


Early friends and guides have left us 
Those we hold in life so dear; 

Blest companions, brothers, sisters, 
Sleep their dreamless slumbers here. 


Turn once more from sorrow’s pages, 
Other scenes the while invite; 

Memory threads her darkest pictures 
With a gleam of heavenly light. 


Light in contrast brighter seeming, 
To the dim and tearful eye, 

Than erewhile the locks of morning, 
Sweeping up the orient sky. 


Light that points the mourner heavenward, 


To a brighter home on high; 
To a land where loved ones never, 
Like frail blossoms, droop and die. 
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GOETHE, 


BY PROF. 0. M. SPENCER. 


HERE are two great classes of authors. To 

the first belong original thinkers. These 
constitute the seeds of thought, and must be bur- 
ied in a temporary oblivion and there doomed 
to a partial decay ere they can vegetate and mul- 
tiply themselves a hundred-fold. To the second 
class belongs the popular thinker, who grinds 
down the grain of the former and furnishes the 
flour of thought. Unfortunately, however, the 
very process to which he subjects it, in order to 
prepare it for the popular consumption, deprives 
it forever of the power of self-propagation. 
These two classes are as distinct from each other 
as farmers and millers, or gardeners and green- 
grocers. The former are patronized mainly by 
the latter; the latter by the multitude. The one 
includes such names as Butler and Bacon; the 
other the great mass of authors; while a few, 
like Shakspeare, have the genius and the tact to 
unite both. 

It is hardly necessary for us to state to which 
of these classes Goethe belongs. A greater gen- 
ius in almost every respect, he is less popular 
than Schiller. After Luther, the greatest of Ger- 
mans, he has not one tithe of his celebrity. 
The first poet not only of Germany, but perhaps 
of modern times, while he is almost idolized by 
a few, his name is less familiar to a large class 
of readers than that of some second-handed 
venders of his poetical wares. 

Goethe, like Schiller, sprang from the people. 
His great grandfather was a Tharingian farrier, 
with but little music in him, except such as he 
brought out between the hammer and the anvil, 
while his grandfather never rose to a rank more 
elevated than that of a knight of the scissors and 
thimble. His father, a stern, formal, straight- 
forward Frankfort burgher, had become, under 
more favorable auspices, a doctor of law, and 
had risen to the rank of an imperial counselor. 
In 1748 he married Katharina Elizabeth Texter, 
who, with her sunny disposition and affectionate 
heart, full of simplicity and brimming with joy- 
ousness and enthusiasm, seemed in many re- 
spects well qualified to become the mother of a 


poet. 

Johann Wolfgang, the first-fruits of this union, 
was born August 28, 1749, in the antique-looking 
town of Frankfort-on-the-Main. His natal horo- 
scope, according to astrologers, prefigured his 
future eminence. Be this as it may, at a very 
early age he exhibited marks of unusual talent. 
Under the tuition of his father he commenced 
the study of the languages, in which he made 
such proficiency, that, before he was eight years 





of age, he could read and write in Latin, Greek, 
French, German, and Italian with a degree of 
accuracy that, for one of his years, was truly re- 
markable. At six he is quite a reasoner withal, 
possessed of a kind of instinctive, short-hand 
logic, that pierces directly to the heart of a diffi- 
culty. Being asked one day by his father his 
opinion of a sermon, delivered on the occasion 
of the great Lisbon earthquake, in which the be- 
neficence of Providence was indicated in a some- 
what abstruse and lengthy argument, he replied, 
“Tt may after all be a much simpler matter than 
the clergyman thinks; God knows very well that 
an immortal soul can receive no injury from a 
mortal accident.” At seven we see him a self- 
constituted high-priest, with his bedroom for a 
chapel, a highly-ornamented music-stand for an 
altar, and a fumigating pastille for a burnt-offer- 
ing, calling down fire from heaven with a sun- 
glass to consume his sacrifice. 

Serious, thoughtful, and inclined to melan- 
choly, he betrays at times a fondness for solitude, 
and anon he is the life of the household, startling 
its inmates from their gravity and propriety by 
his numerous little escapades, of which he him- 
self has given us some account in his autebiog- 
raphy. Fall of the seeds of poetry from a child, 
his inventive genius was early cultivated by his 
mother’s fondness for story-telling. At such 
times, she tells us, “when the fate of one of his 
favorites was not according to his fancy, I saw 
the angry veins swell on his temples—I saw him 
repress his tears... When I turned the story 
according to his plan, and told him that he had 
found out the denouement, then was he all fire 
and flame, and one could see Lis little heart beat- 
ing underneath his dress.” 

A studious, inquisitive, altogether precocious 
youth, he devoured, with the avidity of a cormo- 
rant, whatever came within his reach, whether 
postry or philosophy, jurisprudence or languages, 
mythology or religion. In a word, his brain be- 
came a sort of omniana, into which every thing 
was tumbled promiscuously, with little regard 
apparently to either matter or manner. 

During the French occupation of Frankfort, 
the influence of Count de Thorane, who was quar- 
tered at his father’s house, and the performances 
of a theatrical corps attached to the army, awak- 
ened in his youthful mind a taste for drawing 
and dramatic composition. On the evacuation 
of the French army in 1761, he seriously re- 
sumed his studies. Natural science, mathemat- 
ics, jurisprudence, drawing, music, and the study 
of the languages, to which he now added English 
and Hebrew, occupied him alternately. About 
this time he composed a Biblical poem on “ Joseph 
and his brethren" and a series of religious odes, 
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At the age of sixteen Goethe entered the 
University of Leipsic, where he pursued an irreg- 
ular course of study, and acquired considerable 
knowledge with but little application. At one 
time we find him, urged on by a kind of Diome- 
dean necessity, reluctantly attending lectures on 
jurisprudence, at another following his own in- 
clination in his attempts to become an artist or 
an engraver. Now he falls in love and writes 
love songs, and now he makes a holocaust of the 
whole of these pink-rose sentimentalities and 
gilt-edged effusions over the flames of a kitchen 
fireplace. 

While his bézarre costume and fine personal 
appearance attracted universal attention, his 
waywardness, extravagant pranks, and ill-starred 
adventures were any thing but reputable to the 
character of the young collegian. Instead of 
taking notes in the lecture-room, he amused him- 
self and his fellow-students by sketching carica- 
tures of the professors, till the strong temptation 
to enjoy some “delicious fritters” that “came 
hot from the pan precisely at the hour of lecture” 
finally induced him to desert it altogether. There 
is a tradition, too, that Auerbach’s cellar, where 
he subsequently laid one of the scenes of Faust, 
in which the students are represented as being 
supplied by Mephistopheles with various kinds of 
wine out of holes bored with a gimlet in a table, 
was frequented by the poet as well as his hero. 
In a word, he was rather a bon vivant than a 
good student. Owing to an unfortunate attach- 
ment for Anna Katharina Schénkopf he plunged 
more deeply into extravagance and dissipation, 
while he embodied his unhappy experience in 
several of his lyrics, and The Lover's Humors, a 
pastoral piece of considerable promise, and the 
earliest specimen of his poetry extant. The Fel- 
low-Sinners was composed about the same time. 

During the summer of 1768, having been com- 
pletely prostrated with a violent hemorrhage, he 
was obliged, owing to the delicate state of his 
health, to return home in the following fall In 
1770 he went to the University of Strasburg for 
the purpose of completing the study of the law; 
for that Wolfgang should become a doctor of ju- 
risprudence seems to have been the acme of his 
father’s ambition. But another destiny awaited 
him. Here he became acquainted with Herder; 
an important era in his poetical career. Here, 
too, the Vicar of Wakefield was reénacted in the 
parsonage of Lesenheim, while his attachment 
for Frederika, the pastor’s daughter, who, by her 
unaffected simplicity and idyllic grace, had com- 
pletely captivated him, was the occasion of a 
cluster of his most exquisite lyrics. 

In 1771 he took the degree of doctor, accord- 
ing to his father’s desire, and returned to Frank- 





fort. During the winter of this year he composed 
Goetz von Berlichingen, a dramatic chronicle of 
a bold and chivalrous robber of the sixteenth 
century, the first and perhaps the most vigorous 
and powerful of his dramas. The Sorrows of 
Werther, a philosophical romance, soon followed. 
The publication of these works produced a most 
profound sensation. They electrified Europe and 
ushered in a new era in literature, which may be 
termed, with propriety, the “storm and stress” 
period. While the bold, defiant, insurrectionary 
spirit of Goetz was every-where the theme of dis- 
cussion in salen and beer-shop, and the stage 
thundered with applause as numberless imitations 
followed each other in rapid succession, Werther 
was a wild and passionate utterance that found 
an echo in every heart. It was hawked about 


the streets, printed upon the coarsest paper for 


the million, and at the samé time was the com- 
panion of Napoleon in Egypt, while its principal 
characters were modeled in porcelain in China. 

Goethe forthwith became a famous man. His 
celebrity as a writer immediately introduced him 
into the circle of the most notable men of the 
time, such as Klopstock, Jacobi, Lavater, and 
others, who eagerly sought his acquaintance. 
During the winter of this year he was betrothed 
to Anna Elizabeth Schéneman, the daughter of 
a wealthy Frankfort banker, whose name he has 
immortalized as Lili. To test the strength of 
his affection he made a tour through Switzerland, 
but on his return, owing to the opposition of par- 
ents, the engagement was canceled. Under the 
inspiration of this attachment Goethe wrote Er- 
win and Elmire, and another cluster of his finest 
lyrics. 

In 1775 Karl August, Duke of Saxe Weimar, 
gave him a pressing invitation to visit his court, 
which he promptly accepted. The first weeks 
after his arrival here were spent in the wildest 
extravagance and the most reckless dissipation— 
a course of conduct favored by the laxity of Wei- 
mar morals and the licentiousness of the court. 
He soon, however, became a favorite with the 
Duke, who appointed him privy counselor of le- 
gation and shortly after President of the Cham- 
ber. In addition to his duties as court counsel- 
or he was at this time engaged in writing Ey- 
mont, Tasso, Iphigenia, Wilhelm Meister, and 
several minor poems. 

During the year 1778 the friendship between 
Goethe and Schiller commenced, which, consid- 
ering their radical dissimilarity, is one of the 
most remarkable on record, embracing a period 
of nearly twenty years, and associating their 
names forever as the Castor and Pollux of Ger- 
man literature. What Frederick the Great did 
for Berlin, Goethe and Schiller have done for 
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Weimar. Next to Wittenberg and the grave of 
Luther, the most interesting spot to me in Ger- 
many was this little provincial-looking town, 
which has obtained the appellation of the “Ger- 
man Athens.” While visiting its various locali- 
ties every thing seemed to speak of Goethe and 
Schiller—the palace—the park—the chateau— 
the cemetery. Here they both lived, here they 
died, and here they are buried. A few squares 
distant from the house of Schiller—in which 
every thing is arranged, even to his guitar and 
checkerboard, as on the day when he died—is 
that of Goethe. This, owing to repairs, had 
been recently closed to the public. His chateau, 
a fine, old-fashioned country house, completely 
embowered in trees and shrubbery, is beautifully 
situated on the banks of the river Ilm, in a spot 
so secluded and picturesque, that it seemed as if 
almost any one might write poetry and philoso- 
phy in such a place. 

In 1788 Goethe, on his return from a tour 
through Italy, was released from the more oner- 
ous duties of his office. He now devoted him- 
self almost exclusively to literature and science. 
About this time his Roman Elegies and Venetian 
Epigrams made their appearance. He was also 
working upon Faust, which was published in 
1806, and also upon his Hermann and Dorothea, 
which the Germans do not hesitate to pronounce 
the most faultless and finished poem of modern 
times. In 1805 he lost the “half of himselt” in 
the death of Schiller—an event which, as afflict- 
ing as it was, proved to be only the avantcou- 
rier of a troop of misfortunes. His mother and 
wife, Karl August and his only son followed after. 

In 1806 he had an interview with Napoleon at 
Erfurt, where he received from him the grand 
cross of the Legion of Honor, and from Alexan- 
der of Russia the order of Alexander Nevsky. 
As he left the room Napoleon, pointing toward 
him, exclaimed, “ Voila un homme!” 

His mental activity continued unabated to the 
last. So also with his literary labors. Wilhelm 
Meister’s Wanderyahre did not appear till 1821, 
while his Autobiography and the Second Part 
of Faust were not completed till he was in his 
eighty-second year. 

On the 15th of March he took a severe cold, 
which, terminating in a “nervous fever,” resulted 
in his death on the 22d of the same month, 1832. 
He was interred in the Grand Ducal burial vault 
at Weimar, side by side with his beloved Schiller. 
United in life, they are undivided in death. A 
fine colossal statue has recently been erected to 
his memory in the gardens of the Grand Duke. 
On the right a figure of Poesy is seen, with a 
harp in one hand and a laurel wreath in the 
other, in the act of crowning her favorite bard. 





Schiller tells us that Goethe was “still more 
loved as a man than admired as an author.” 
His personal appearance was fine and imposing. 
To the frame of a Theseus he united the grace 
of an Apollo. This, together with his stately 
formality and self-mastery, descended from his 
father. From his mother he inherited an ardent 
temperament, an affectionate heart, and a mobility 
of disposition, which, open to every influence and 
susceptible to every impression, subjected hit, 
in after life, to the charge of fickleness and in- 
consistency. At one time he is as frolicsome as 
a fawn, at another as stately as Jupiter. Now 
we see him the very soul of gayety and the life 
of the drawing-room, and now abandoning him- 
self to hypochondriacal crotchets and “coquetting 
with suicide.” Now he is wholly absorbed in 
his researches after the “virgin earth” and his 
experiments on the different colors of the rain- 
bow, and anon he is framing some new system 
of philosophy or sitting in grave diplomacy—a 
poet, a prose writer, a philosopher, a man of sci 
ence. In the midst of pursuits so multiform and 
multiplied, the great wonder is that he accom- 
plished so much. And yet, notwithstanding his 
many-sidedness, he was not a mere sciolist in 
any thing. He pursued truth as the hound pur- 
sues the hare. A plurality of expedients is not 
inconsistent with unity of purpose. His desul- 
tory manner of life had but a single object in 
view, and that was self-culture. Appearances to 
the contrary, his cardinal characteristic was self- 
mastery. Upon his broad and majestic forehead 
was written, “I will be lord over myself.” 

As a poet he has been styled the German Shak- 
speare. With many points in common, they dif- 
fered in several important respects. In the se- 
lection of their characters Shakspeare inclined 
to the heroic—Goethe to the romantic. In their 
descriptions Shakspeare tells you what an object 
is like—Goethe tells you what it is. Goethe is 
always master of his imagination—Shakspeare is 
frequently mastered by his. Goethe, moreover, 
has not the constructive power of Shakspeare. 
His single figures are exquisite—many of them 
unsurpassed by the great English dramatist, but 
his grouping is faulty, He had a microscopic 
insight into character, but lacked the faculty of 
extended vision. His minuteness of detail pre- 
cluded a perfection of outline. Above all things 
Goethe differs from Shakspeare in his moral in- 
difference—his sympathy alike for good and evil, 
which is painfully present in nearly all of his 
writings. 

To what class of poetry does Goethe properly 
belong—to the dramatic, didactic, epic, or ro- 
mantic? He is rather epic than dramatic, and 
more romantic than either. But although he 
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excelled in the various departments of poetry, he 
is preéminently the philosopher poet. Faust, his 
masterpiece, is a philosophical poem. 

The poet himself has told us that all his works 
are but the embodiment of his life’s experience. 
His soul was a melody; his life one continuous 
song. He caroled forth his bird-like music in- 
stinctively, spontaneously. He seemed to realize 
his own favorite idea of a poet described in Wil- 
helm Meister, as one “who is fashioned, like a 
bird, to hover round the world, to nestle on its 
lofty summits, to feed on flowers and fruits, ex- 
changing gayly one bough for another.” He 
wrote neither for fame nor farthings. Nor was 
he compelled to write for bread. His social 
standing placed him beyond the reach of such a 
bitter experience. Consequently, having never 
sounded all the sharps and flats in the scale of a 
poetical life, there were some notes that he could 
not sing. And yet, though he never starved, he 
had suffered. Hear him: 

«Who never ate his bread in sorrow; 
Who never spent the darksome hours 
Weeping and watching for the morrow, 
He knows you not, ye unseen powers.” 


Is not this the language of suffering? 

“He sang,” says Lewes, “what he had felt, 
and because he had felt it, not because others 
had sung before him. He was the echo of no 
man’s joys and sorrows, he was the lyrist of his 
own. This is the reason why his poems have an 
endless charm; they are as indestructible as pas- 
sion itself. They reach our hearts because they 
issue from his. Every bullet hits the mar:., ac- 
cording to the huntsman’s superstition, if it have 
first been dipped in the marksman’s blood.” 

Goethe, then, whatever he was, was not a pro- 
fessional poet. He did not sing according to 
rules of art. Nature was his teacher, and this 
will account for the fact, that some of his poems, 
notwithstanding such an utter disregard for the 
Three Unities, as would nonplus a whole sanhe- 
drim of critics, are, nevertheless, universal favor- 
ites. Sophocles said of Aischylus, “ Aischylus 
does what is right without knowing it”—a capi- 
tal characteristic of genius, which produces its 
effects unconsciously. “I prefer,” says Goethe, 
“that the principle from which and through which 
I work should be hidden from me. I have not 
thought about thought.” 

Goethe is not always equal to himself. His 
genius has its matins and its vespers. There is, 

we may rather say, an infinjte variety in this 
‘man. “Open to every impression, touched to 
ravishment by every beauty, he sang whatever, at 
the moment, filled him with delight—now trilling 
@ careless snatch of melody, now a simple ballad, 
now & majestic hymn ascending from the depths 





of his soul on incense-bearing rhythms, and now 
& grave, quiet chant, slow with its rich burden 
of meanings.” 

The lyrics of Goethe are perhaps the best 
known of any of his works, and wherever they 
are read are universally admired. In presenting 
one of these lyrical gems to our fair readers, we 
must premise that it has lost much of its brill- 
iancy by being transferred from its native set- 
ting. The soul of poetry is utterly averse to 
transmigration. In the very process of trans 
lation the volatile essence escapes. You may 
have something beautiful left—a rose perchance, 
but it is a rose that has lost its perfume. 

The following is a translation, taken from the 
National Review, of part of a little poem written 
on the margin of Lake Zurich, in distant view 
of the Alps: 


“ Waves rock our boat in equal time 
With the clear plashing oar, 
And cloudy Alps with head sublime 
Confront us from the shore. 


Eyes, have ye forgot your yearning? 
Golden dreams, are ye returning? 
Gold as ye are, O stay above! 

Here, too, is life—here, too, is love. 


Hosts of stars are blinking 
In the lake’s clear eup, 
Flowing mists are drinking 
The towering distance up. 
Morning winds are skimming 
Round the deep-shadowed bays 
In its clear mirror swimming 
The ripening harvests play.” 


We had made a number of selections to lay 
before our readers, both from Goethe’s prose and 
poetry, and, among others, had transcribed the 
whole of the final scene in Faust, the “terrible 
pathos” of which will draw tears from eyes un- 
used to weep, while but few can be found who 
can control their emotions sufficiently to read it, 
for the first time, aloud in the presence of others, 
But we must forbear. The narrow limits of an 
article of this kind must be our sufficient reason. 
We may be allowed, however, a single short ex- 
tract, selected at random. We take it from 
Tasso, where the poet, struggling with his mad- 
ness, affects to be reconciled to Antonio, whom 


a believes to form one of a conspiracy against 
m. 


TASSO. 


“0 noble friend, thou standest firm and calm, 
While I am like the tempest-driven wave. 
But be not boastful of thy strength. Reflect! 
Nature, whose mighty power hath fix’d the rock, 
Gives to the wave its instability, 
She sends her storm, the passive wave is driven, 
And rolls, and swells, and falls in billowy foam; 
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Yet in this very wave the glorious sun 
Mirrors his splendor, and the quiet stars 
Upon iis heaving bosom gently rest. 

Dimm’d is the splendor, vanished is the calm! 
In danger’s hour I know myself no longer. 
Nor am I now ashamed of the confession. 
The helm is broken, and on every side 

The reeling vessel splits. The riven planks, 
Bursting asunder, yawn beneath my feet! 
Thus with my outstretch’d arms I cling to thee! 
So doth the shipwreck’d mariner at last 

Cling to the rock whereon his vessel struck.’ 


Of Goethe’s prose we will simply say that it is 
considered a model among the Germans for its 
simplicity and transparency. Though he wrote 
much that is comparatively feeble, his Criticism 
of Hamlet in Wilhelm Meister is considered the 
finest that was ever written upon that wonderful 
production in any language. 

As a philosopher, Goethe has been styled the 
German Voltaire, though, perhaps, without suffi- 
cient reason. For at one time he approxima- 
ted in his belief to the strictness of the strait- 
est sect, at another he abandoned himself to the 
most reckless skepticism, now inclining to the 
doctrines of the Moravians, and now to the ten- 
ets of Spinoza. Whatever his religious opinions 
may have been, he was never at any time an 
iconoclast, as was Voltaire. His whole lifetime 
seems to have been spent in a fruitless attempt 
to build up a creed for himself, not in a frenzied 
effort to pull down and destroy that of every one 
else. We think he is rather to be compared to 
Coleridge, who, having at first embraced the em- 
pirical philosophy of the eighteenth century, pro- 
gressed intermediately through Pantheism into a 
Christian theism. Like him, his belief gradually 
underwent a process of crystallization. His phi- 
losopliy, in its gradual growth, had its metamor- 
phoses. The wail of Werter, struggling with 
doubt and despair, is its birth-note; the wild des- 
peration of Faust, contending with the demon 
Mephistopheles, is its fiery, impetuous, and reck- 
less youth; Wilhelm Meister, where the clouds 
seem to be clearing away, its manhood, and Meis- 
ter's Wanderjahre its old age, in which the ven- 
erable philosopher looks up and thinks he sees 
the stars shining in the firmament of truth. 
Would that, like Coleridge, he had taken another 
step! As it is, all that we are warranted in say- 
ing is, that he ever seemed to be not only an 
honest, but an earnest inquirer after the truth. 
The age in which he lived may be styled emphat- 
ically a “faithless generation.” His virtues were 
his own; his vices were those of his time and 
country. His last words, “More light,” are a sad 
and significant commentary on the Pantheistical 
system of theology which, after years of moral 
conflict, he finally adopted. . 

Vor. XIX.—47 





ELECTING AN ABBOT. 


BY A. D. FIELD. 


OME time in the tenth century there lived and 

flourished a certain feudal lord, Edmund by 
name, who ruled as landlord the eastern counties 
of England. His misdoings were enormous; but 
in his last days he stood boldly against the in- 
vading pagan Danes, and fell defending the 
shores of his native land. These noble deeds 
reached the ears of the Pope at Rome, and the 
warrior became a saint. A church was raised in 
memory of St. Edmund at St. Edmundsbury. 
Afterward an abbey arose over his shrine, and 
monks guarded the precious relics. 

Coming down to the year 1180 we find Abbot 
Hugo, an old man of little force, governing the 
monastery. He managed the affairs in a loose 
way. The debts incurred threw the abbot into 
the hands of usurious Jews, who nearly pestered 
the life out of the imbecile old man. In due 
time he died. The king was in no haste to have 
an abbot appointed; for having the abbey under 
his control he turned the revenues into his own 
coffers, and set inspectors to look after the affairs. 

Two years of interregnum passed thus, when, 
after many ardent petitions from the monks or- 
ders came for the election of an abbot. The 
prior received orders to meet the king—Henry 
IJ—at Waltham, with twelve delegates from the 
abbey. The prior assembled his monks in the 
chapters, and there with their assent nominated, 
from their number, twelve persons for the electo- 
ral mission. Questions arose: Will the king allow 
them to choose freely? Will he seek to force a 
stranger on them? If so, they agreed to demur 
and appeal to the Pope. Besides, what if the 
twelve shall not themselves agree? Sampson 
Subsacrista, a servant of the sanctuary, and one 
of the twelve, was above his fellows; a man from 
whom often, in trying times, came good advice. 
He now proposed that six of the chief men of 
the convent be chosen a committee to nominate 
a list of three names from which the abbot should 
be chosen. This was a word of wisdom in time, 
The six being appointed went to their task sing- 
ing the fifth psalm and uttering solemn prayers. 
Three names were written and sealed securely, 
which, in case of no election, were to be burned 
unread by the monks. 

All things being ready the company, led by the 
prior, set out to meet the king. Sampson, as 
general provider of the company, lingered be- 
hind making provision for the journey. Accord- 
ingly we soon see him taking his journey alone. 
He bears the sealed paper in a leathern pouch 
hanging upon his neck. His frock skirts are 
looped over his shoulders, and thus he tramps 
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stoutly along. While he journeys let us look at 
him. He is a man of forty-seven years; sedate; 
erect as a statue. He was dedicated to St. Ed- 
mvnd in his childhood by his devotional mother, 
He often found himself in trouble. His stout 
will came often in contact with authority. He 
had been once imprisoned by Abbot Hugo to 
teach him obedience. He had been sent to Rome 
once on a mission, and not succeeding as well as 
the abbot wished, had been put into fetters and 
shut out from the light. No severity could break 
his indomitable will. No kindness could soften 
him into smiles. Such was monk Sampson, 
servant of the company of electors. 

While these monks were absent the chief gos- 
sip at the abbey was of the new abbot. In night 
visions many saw who the abbot was to be; and 
if there be any truth in the old chronicles one 
saw in a dream the veritable man, and all his 
actions as an abbot. 

At last, on the 22d February, 1182, the twelve 
monks, led by the prior, went up in procession to 
the manor-house of the Bishop of Winchester, 
where the King was transiently lodging. They 
appeared in the presence-chamber before Henry, 
to await his orders. There sat the King, with 
grizzled beard and glittering costume, with bish- 
ops, earls, and other dignitaries around him. 
The King ordered the thirteen to withdraw and 
fix upon three names from their own monastery. 
This was an easy task. The names were already 
sealed up in Sampson’s leather pouch. They 
broke the seal and found the names of Sampson, 
Roger, the keeper of the victualing cellar, and 
Hugo, the third prior. This Hugo, curiously 
enough, had been one of the nominating com- 
mittee of six. The dignitaries of the abbey— 
the prior, etc.—who hoped their own names were 
inside the sealed document, turned red in the 
face at this chance of missing the election. What 
fools’ work that committee of six had made in 
their nominating! The three least of all noticea- 
ble monks of St. Edmund’s were sifted out as 
eandidates for the abbot’s uneasy chair and bur- 
densome rule. But it was too late to be mended. 
They returned to the King, presenting the names, 
but altering the order so as to read the name of 
Sampson last. The King commanded them to 
nominate three more; the first three he said were 
unknown to him. Quickly, without retiring, they 
nominated the three most prominent of the thir- 
teen—the prior, William the Sacrista, and an 
old monk, Dennis by name. The monks now 
withdrew and waited impatiently in an outer 
room. The King consulted his bishops and lords. 
Soon the monks received orders to add other 
three names to the list. These, however, must 
be from other monasteries. They named the 





prior of St. Faith, a pious monk of St. Neat’s, 
and a monk of St. Alban’s—all, we may say in 
passing, made abbots of different monasteries in 
after time. There were now nine candidates 
upon the list. The sifting machine was set at 
work. The King sent them word to have three 
names dropped from the list. The three strang- 
ers were instantly dropped. William the Sa- 
crista declined to be a candidate. The King 
ordered two more names to be struck off. Hugo, 
third prior, and Roger, the cellarer, fell off. He 
ordered one more; the monk Dennis was left off. 
There now remains but two on the list—Sampson 
and the prior. Whichever of these two is elected 
may take his revenge on whoever votes contrary; 
what can timid electors do in such a case? 
Would, for their peace, that a ballot-box were in 
their hands to help them from this dire dilemma! 
They request that the Bishop of Winchester and 
the King’s Chancellor. may aid them in deciding. 

“Which do you want?” asks the Bishop. 

The monk Dennis makes a speech commend- 
ing the persons of both the candidates, but in the 
corners of his discourse brings in the name of 
the taciturn Sampson. 

“T see,” said the Bishop, helping him out 
“We are to understand that your prior is some 
what remiss; that you want to have him whom 
you call Sampson for abbot.” 

“Kither of them is good,” rejoined the cau- 
tious Dennis, almost trembling, “but we would 
have the fittest man if it please God. 

“Which of the two do you want?” asked the 
Bishop sharply. 

“Sampson,” answered Dennis at last, risking 
the fate of vengeance from the prior. To this 
every voice that dare be heard at all gave assent. 
Sampson was reported to the King. The King 
ordered the monks into his presence and observed 
sternly, “You present this Sampson to me; I do 
not know him; had it been your prior, whom I do 
know, I would readily have accepted of him. 
However, I will now do as you wish. If he man- 
ages badly I will be upon him.” Sampson step- 
ped forward and kissed the King’s feet; then 
turned and joined the other monks in chanting 
the fifty-first psalm: “After thy loving-kindness, 
Lord, have mercy upon me.” 

The news flew on to St. Edmundsbury. There 
the church-bells are set clanging and the organs 
are in full blast. The whole country is out in 
holiday suit ready to greet the new Lord Abbot 
athiscoming. Sampson arrived. Stripping him 
barefoot, they led him to the high altar by St. 
Edmund's shrine and raised the universal Te 
Deum. 

This ignoble Sampson, who went out on foot 
with frock skirts looped as servant of his party 
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with his own name all unknown to himself slung 
to his neck, returns a dignitary .f the world. 
He is now a Peer in Parliament, and Jord of 
countless acres and manor-houses. 

The new abbot found every thing at loose ends. 
The roofs leaked rains; the cellars were empty; 
the farms were going to ruin; debts were hang- 
ing like an incubus over the monastery. All 
these things abbot Sampson soon began to set to 
rights. Order was brought out of chaos! Un- 
ruly monks were brought into the ranks; hungry 
Jew moncy-lenders were got rid of; shiftless ten- 
ants were got rid of; needless expenses were got 
rid of; general unthrift, in a word, was got rid 
of; and this quiet, taciturn monk, so curiously 
raised into office, made his mark upon the coun- 
try and the doings of his day. 


-——_—_ @e —— 


ASBURIANA. 


BY REV. B. H. NADAL, D. D. 


HE special atiention of the Church having 

been lately called to Bishop Asbury by Dr. 
Strickland’s book, the following incidents will no 
doubt be acceptable to the newly-awakened in- 
terest. For most of what is given we are indebt- 
ed to the Rev. Alfred Griffith, of the Baltimore 
conference, though, as will be seen, several of 
the anecdotes have been gathered from other 
sources. 

During the summer of 1853 the writer visited 
the British conference, then in session at Brad- 
ford, and in a conversation with the Rev. George 
Marsden, who was well acquainted with Mr. As- 
bury’s parents, heard things which, small as they 
may seem, greatly entertained and interested 
him. 

Mr. Marsden described the old people as very 
remarkable for their piety and Christian simplic- 
ity. One of the most frequent themes of con- 
versation with them was their son “Franky,” as 
they delighted still to call him; for he did not 
present himself to their minds as a grave bishop, 
overseeing the interests of a great and growing 
Church, but rather as a good, brave little Eng- 
lish boy, with an uncommon share of religion 
and talent, who had gone over to America to 
hold meetings. And as they, continued their 
pleasant discourse and their hearts grew warm, 
one of them—the father, perhaps—would say, 
“Franky was a dear, good boy,” and the mother, 
with humor and love mingling in the expression 
of her eye, would respond, “Yes, he was a good 
boy, and who made him a good boy? You know, 
old man, you always spoiled him; it was I that 
made him a good boy.” “No, no,” would say 
the husband, throwing back the loving banter, 





“you always spoiled him; I made him a good 
boy.” 

The following, according to Mr. Marsden, is an 
account of Mr. Asbury’s first attempt to preach; 
not of the preaching itself, but of some of its 
surroundings. 

The circuit minister, for some reason, was de- 
tained from an appointment, and Mr. Asbury, 
then between sixteen and seventeen years of 
age, was directed to fill it. The service, accord- 
ing to a custom then quite common in England, 
was to be held in the kitchen of a respectable 
farmer. The young prophet reached the place, 
and taking his position quietly and modestly in 
one corner of the room, waited to be inquired 
for. The people were gathered and waiting; the 
farmer became impatient and went frequently to 
the door to see if the preacher was approaching. 
He could n't imagine the cause of the delay. 
At length noticing young Asbury and taking him 
for a butcher’s boy come for a calf, which he had 
that day sold, he questioned him as to his busi- 
ness, and found, to his amazement, that he had 
not come for the calf, but to fill the place of the 
absent preacher. At first he determined not to 
allow him to preach, but thought he might sing 
and pray, and dismiss the meeting; but while 
the lad prayed God gave him such words of 
power that the farmer was melted and said to 
himself, ‘“That’s a man of God; he may preach.” 
And Mr. Asbury preached his first sermon. 

When Mr. Asbury’s voyage to this country was 
nearly completed, and the ship that bore him was 
rapidly nearing the American shore, as he qui- 
etly sat in the cabin reading, he suddenly heard 
the cry of the man at the mast-head, “Land aho! 
land aho!” Dropping his book he sprang on 
deck, and as the blue line of the coast met his 
eye for the first time, and his lungs received the 
first inspiration of air from the shore, he said, 
“This is my country.” And his country it be- 
came. While every other English preacher in 
the connection, on the eve of the Revolution, left 
it, he remained, and remained to the end of his 
days. 

Illustrative of Mr. Asbury’s gallantry, or, at 
least, tender consideration for the other sex, we 
have the following: When his mother died, whom 
he had for several years supported, acting upon 
one of his own maxims, that every man ought to 
support one woman, he transferred the amount— 
eighty dollars—annually devoted to his mother, 
to Mrs. Dickins, widow of the Rev. John Dickins; 
and as she survived him he provided in his will 
for the continuance of the annuity during her 
life. 

Mr. Asbury was frequently urged by his friends 
to allow himself to be made heir to their estates; 
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but what was property to him? Whenever it was 
possible he gvoided such entanglements, and ad- 
vised a different disposal of the proffered treas- 
ure. Living in the city of Annapolis was a pious 
old lady, known among the members of the 
Church as “Mother Small.” She was without 
children, and owned property amounting perhaps 
to eight or ten thousand dollars. Mother Small, 
though she had a young woman living with her, 
whom she had partly brought up, was bent on 
making the Bishop her heir. He did his best to 
dissuade her from it, and to induce her to give 
what she had to Miss Peacock, the young woman 
mentioned. When mother Small died, however, 
it was found that every thing had been left to the 
Bishop, who thereupon showed his Christian 
magnanimity by transferring the whole to Miss 
Peacock, reserving only a bed ur two to be sent 
to Cokesbury College. 

In 1798, at a conference in Baltimore, the peo- 
ple, both in and out of the Church, were greatly 
delighted with the preaching of a young man by 
the name of Thomas Lyell, and earnestly peti- 
tioned Bishop Asbury that he might be stationed 
among them. To this appointment he was ex- 
ceedingly averse, fearing that the young man, 
who was eloquent and attractive, and not without 
a spice of vanity, might be spoiled by the car- 
resses of the people. He, therefore, resisted their 
repeated importunities, and only yielded at last 
when attacked on his blind side. Among the 
leading laymen of the station was a gentleman 
by the name of M’Cannon, a merchant tailor, 
with whom the Bishop made his home during 
conference. This gentleman understood the 
Bishop and knew precisely where to spread his 
toils. The ordinary dress of the preachers in 
that day consisted of a broad-brimmed hat, white 
stock, black velvet breeches, and long stockings. 
Mr. M’Cannon, with the well-practiced eye of a 
tailor, had marked the pitiful, darned, napless 
condition of many of the preachers’ small 
clothes, and after breakfast on the morning of 
the last day of the conference, asked Mr. Asbury 
to walk into his shop, saying he had something 
he wished him to see. When they were in the 
shop Mr. M’Cannon threw on the counter a beau- 
tiful piece of black velvet and asked the Bishop 
to examine it. Hev*did so, and pronounced it 
very fine. “Now, Bishop,” said the layman, “you 
shall have that for your preachers—it shall be 
made up into breeches for such as you may des- 
ignate, if you will only station Mr. Lyell in Bal- 
timore.” The face of the Bishop relaxed, the 
wily shopman had caught him. “Well, Jimmy,” 
said he, “you’ve got me this time.” And there- 
upon Thomas Lyell was placed in Baltimore. 
‘This is the same Thomas Lyell who had already 


been chaplain to Congress, and who afterward 
joined the Protestant Episcopal Church. 

In looking at the old pictures »f Mr. Asbury, 
grave and even severe as they all are, I never 
could imagine whence came those sallies of gen- 
ial humor and laconie wit of which I had so 

_ often heard his cotemporaries speak. Lately, 
| however, another picture has come to light, which, 
_ to my view, presents him in altogether a new 
aspect, and invests his character with a new fea- 
ture. It was found, if I am rightly informed, 
among some garret lumber in the possession of 
a descendant of Mr. M’Cannon, already men- 
tioned in this writing; it had been sadly neg- 
lected and was very much defaced. Dr. Roberts 
of Baltimore, a noted Methodist antiquarian, by 
some means heard of its whereabouts and started 
in pursuit. To his infinite satisfaction the kind 
family, with whom it had so long slumbered in 
silence and obscurity, allowed him to bear it off 
to the rooms of the American Methodist Histor- 
ical Society, whose nobler trophy it now consti- 
tutes. And I may be permitted to say in pass 
ing, that if Dr. Roberts and others who have in 
charge the monument to Bishop Asbury, to be 
erected at Mount Olivet, Baltimore, will only 
have that picture engraved in the highest style 
of the art, they may realize a sum of money suf- 
ficient, or more than sufficient, to complete their 
undertaking. For my own part i had no sooner 
seen the picture than I understood at once what 
the old portraits had never intimated, namely, 
that back of that face there might be, nay, there 
was a soul which, though habitually sedate, had 
its periods of gentle, kindly mirth, of radiant 
sunshine, which solemn views of life might per- 
haps check, and circumstances sometimes cloud, 
but which nothing could destroy. 

These reflections are only preparatory, how- 
ever, to a fact or two which may serve to illus- 
trate the venerable Bishop's good-humor. 

At the close of the session of 1810 of the Bal- 
timore conference, Mr. Asbury could not fail to 
see that among the appointmeats were some very 
hard ones, and he was very naturally anxious 
that they might come down as lightly as possible 
upon the consciousness of those for whom they 
had been prepared. If they could not be made 
better in so short a time, at least the brethren, 
by right management, might be put into a humor 
on which a large and poor circuit might not 
fall with so ruinous a crash. The time had come 
for reading the appointments, and the assembled 
conference, in secret session, as usual, sat await- 
ing the allotment of work for the year. Then, 
as now, the reading out of the list was wont to 
| be prefaced by an address, and this time the ad- 

dress was to accomplish much; it was to fit many 
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a galled and wincing shoulder for a dreaded bur- 
den; it was to stir again into triumphant life the 
more than military heroism of the early Meth- 
odist preachers. Strange to say, the Bishop be- 
gan his address with a potato story. The hero 
of the story was the Rev. Nicholas Snethen, and 
that eloquent minister was present to hear and 
enjoy it. But the story. 

The Bishop in one of his trips to the wilds of 
Kentucky had taken Mr. Snethen with him as a 
traveling companion, and Mr. Snethen, concerned 
as well for the material as for the spiritual ad- 
vancement of the new country, had carried with 
him a small quantity of Irish potatoes of a pe- 
culiar and rarely-excellent type, and had distrib- 
uted them among his friends for seed. They 
were planted, and proved a most wonderful suc- 
cess. In a few years, as the Bishop stated, they 
were spread all over Kentucky, bearing, wherever 
they went and wherever they grew, the distin- 
guished name of the Bishop's traveling compan- 
ion. They were known as the Snethen potato. 
So wonderful, indeed, was their fame, that the 
grateful Kentucky public, not content with speak- 
ing and writing their praise in sober praise, sung 
it; for a bard was found who gave vent to the 
public enthusiasm in an ode in which Mr. Snethen 
and the wonderful potatoes were strung and sung 
together. Whether there were other verses be- 
sides the following we are not informed, but this 
is one of them: 


“Nicholas Snethen, 
Made mortal by his Creator, 
Was made immortal 
By an Irish potato.” 


This, of course, brought down the house, but the 
Bishop did not leave them there—adroitly turn- 
ing the current of his speech, he alluded to the 
fateful roll in his hand, and told the conference 
that in making these appointments all merely- 
human motives had been utterly discarded; that 
the whole list had been sanctified by the word of 
God and prayer; that therefore none of them 
were to be changed; and finally referring to him- 
self, to his own readiness to make sacrifices for 
God and the Church, he recited with sublime so- 
lemnity and inimitable pathos the closing lines 
of Thomson's hymn to the Creator. Substituting 
providence for fate he began: 


“Should fate command me to the farthest verge 
Of this green earth; to distant barbarous climes; 
Rivers unknown to song; where first the sun 
Gilds Indian mountains, or his setting beam 
Flames on the Atlantic isles; ’t is naught to me, 
Since God is ever present, ever felt, 

In the void waste as in the city full; 
And where he vital breathes there must be joy. 





When e’en, at last, the solemn hour shall come, 
And wing my mystic flight to future worlds, 

I cheerful will obey; there, with new powers, 
Will rising wonders sing: I can not go 

Where universal love not smiles around, 
Sustaining all yon orbs, and all their suns; 
From seeming evil still educing good, 

And better thence again, and better still, 

In infinite progression. But I lose 

Myself in Him, in light ineffable! 

Come, then, expressive silence, muse His praise.” 


When he reached the concluding period, 
“Come, then, expressive silence, muse His praise,” 


the whole conference was in tears. Silence was 
the key word of the quotation and of the hour; 
it said to all there must be no murmuring—no 
utterance of discontent, whatever—circuit—might 
come. The appointments were read; that being 
done they were called to prayer, and when they 
arose they saw Mr. Asbury making his exit from 
the conference-room. 

It was just at the close of this conference that 
the Rev. Alfred Griffith remarked to the Rev. 
Nicholas Snethen that “father’—meaning Mr. 
Asbury—“had told them that the appointments 
had all been sanctified by the word of God and 
prayer. Now,” said Mr. Griffith, “does n't father 
teach us that justification must come before 
sanctification? I’m very much afraid that some 
of these appointments were sanctified before they 
were justified.” This remark arose from no dis- 
content in the mind of Mr. Griffith with his own 
appointment, which indeed was excellent. It 
was a mere sally of innocent wit, but has since 
become a proverb among us for\a doubtful ap- 
pointment. ’ 

Another instance, rather a queer one, of the 
Bishop's humor, a sort of a symbolic joke, took 
place at one of the sessions of the Philadelphia 
conference. Bishop Emory, then quite a young 
man, played a prominent part in it—was indeed 
the object of it. Mr. Emory had just closed his 
second year in the ministry, and had been but a 
day or two entitled to a seat on the floor. The 
appeal of a local preacher from the circuit just 
left by him was' under discussion, and every thing 
was getting into frightful confusion when Mr. 
Emory, having, as no donbt some jealous young 
brethren thought, a clear@r perception of the 
point in dispute than of the propriety of a young 
man’s holding his tongue before his betters, rose 
in his place and by a féw plain words delivered 
the conference from the fog. In a moment he 
saw the Bishop beckoning, as he supposed, to 
some one behind him, but on looking round he 
was told that the call was for him. After a mo- 
ment’s hesitation he approached the chair and 
was met by the ordinary salutation, “How do 
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you do? how do you do?’ and a cordial shake of 
the hand. This done, the Bishop changed Mr. 
Emory’s right into his left, and holding him by 
the wrist reached into his pocket, and drawing 
thence a few fine raisins and placing them in the 
hand thus held, he closed it and sent the young 
man back to his seat to think what this strange 
act might mean. Once more seated in his place, 
he was in a denser fog than that from which he 
had just delivered the conference. He began to 
think he had said something foolish; but then 
the conference had voted as his speech indicated 
it should. “Perhaps the Bishop thought he 
should have held his peace, even though he had 
light to give; that it was impertinent in one so 
young to speak in conference at all, and that the 
raisins were meant to remind him that he was 
but a boy and should sit silent in the presence of 
the fathers.” This was not the first time, to be 
sure, that raisins had raised a disturbance in a 
youthful mind. The case, however, was peculiar, 
for these raisins brought up questions for the 
mind and for the heart. Was the symbol a warn. 
ing or a commendation? In the midst of these 
doubts the Rev. Ezekiel Cooper, who was sitting 
near, came to his relief. “O,” said he, “the 
Bishop means that you are his boy and he ’ll 
take care of you!” 

Mr. John Patterson, late of Baltimore, gave 
the writer the following story: Mr. Patterson, 
like Mr. M’Cannon, already mentioned, was a 
merchant tailor, and when the Bishop visited 
Baltimore the stewards of the city station usually 
sent Mr. Patterson to inquire whether or not he 
wished any clothing. On the occasion of one of 
these visits, when Mr. Patterson was offering his 
services in the name of the Church, the Bishop 
deliberately examined his dress, drawing his 
hand now over one coat sleeve and now over the 
other, now smoothing his vest and then subject- 
ing his small clothes to a similar manipulation— 
the result was that he concluded to decline brother 
Patterson’s services for the present. That gen- 
tleman ventured a little gentle urgency, but the 
venerable man, after a little more smoothing of 
sleeves and small clothes, still declined. The 
gentleman then called to his aid some ladies who 
were present, among whom was the excellent 
Mrs. Gough, of Perng Hall, and they pressed the 
Bishop to accept the kind offices of the stewards 
and allow himself to be fitted out anew; but he 
again firmly declined and not without signs of 
restiveness. Overestimating their influence they 
grew importunate and insisted, when in a mo- 
ment the Bishop put them all to flight. He rose 
to his feet and in a tone rough and loud cried 
out, “Let me alone! do you think I am to be 
controlled by a set of women?” 





The Rev. Alfred Griffith once met the Bishop, 
now grown quite infirm, at a camp meeting, and 
was taken out by him to make, as he said, a cal- 
culation, and a strange calculation it proved to 
be. The Bishop, as is well known, was exceed- 
ingly regular in his habits, especially in respect 
of sleep. He allowed himself exactly seven 
hours a night, and as he had been losing sleep 
for some time past, an hour or two perhaps in 
twenty-four, he wished Mr. Griffith to make out 
his sleep account, that he might know exactly 
how much he owed himself, his habit being to 
add on as opportunity served, from night to 
night, till he had paid himself up and restored 
the disturbed equilibrium of his constitution. 
This time Mr. Griffth’s arithmetic brought sleep 
in debt to the Bishop exactly fifteen hours, and 
the accountant roguishly remarked, “I hope, 
Bishop, you do not intend to make a cash pay- 


ment.” 
——_.9e————— 


FAMILY RECREATION, 


BY REV. SANFORD HUNT. 


ECREATION is a necessity of our existence. 

It is equally important to the healthy devel- 

opment and action of our mental and paysical 

being. Its office is not simply to furnish enjoy- 
ment, but to develop power. 

One of the greatest practical difficulties in the 
regulation of the family circle has been found in 
furnishing suitable amusements for the young, 
free from vicious tendencies and associations. 
This difficulty is far greater in our cities and 
villages than in the country. The farm, with its 
broad fields, and pure air, and sweet flowers, its 
gardens, orchards, and groves, furnishes the 
finest facilities on earth for healthy recreation. 
But even on the farm there are the long winter 
evenings and other portions of time to be provi- 
ded for. In the city this provision must cover 
the entire year, and that, too, where the fewest 
facilities are within reach. 

It is unfortunate for the interests of the young 
that the avarice of men generally in cities does 
not allow around the premises sufficient room for 
the sweet breezes of heaven, much less for the 
play-grounds necessary for innocent diversion. 
Instead of this, block is added to block, and 
story is piled upon story, and families are 
crowded together as though they would bid defi- 
ance to the physical laws of a kind Creator. If 
there is sufficient vitality among children reared 
in such a polluted atmosphere to desire recrea- 
tion at all, they are necessarily driven into the 
streets, with all their vicious associations, to 
secure it. The legitimate consequences of such 
a course are too clearly seen in the present state 
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of public morals among this class. With some 
families, perhaps, this deplorable state of things 
is beyond their control while they remain in the 
city, but we suggest, as they love their children, 
and are responsible to God and society for their 
training, if this is the case they would better 
abandon city life instantly and find in this broad 
world a more congenial place. 

With a large portion of our business men, 
however, it is in their power to furnish just such 
amusements as are demanded. 

1. Recreation should be a family arrarigement. 
Miscellaneous associations of the street or pub- 
lic places of resort, though they may promote 
physical development, are dangerous to the mor- 
als of children. As guardian of the religious 
interests of the child, the parent can not safely 
allow such contact with vice as may become 
fatal. The sports and play of childhood should 
be under that vigilant eye which parental solici- 
tude alone can furnish. Family friends and 
such associations may be allowed as are well 
known to be safe. Then, according to ability, 
every facility should be placed within their reach, 
which will tend to make the family happy. 
Home should be made the most delightful spot 
on earth. By its spirit and its attractions it 
should command the warmest love the nature 
of the young is capable of. Instead of being 
obliged to go elsewhere for pleasure, there should 
be the center to which they invariably resort. 
The parent should manifest an interest in the 
amusements of the young. The furniture, libra- 
ry, nursery, and play-grounds should be arranged 
to make home attractive. We should study to 
furnish such a variety as will entirely satisfy 
every reasonable demand. Boys would seldom 
steal fruit if they found it at home. The penu- 
riousness of parents has frequently led their 
children into crime. When the man of business 
leaves his office for the night, let him leave there 
the long face and wrinkled brow of care and 
perplexity. Forgetting the ledger, let him have 
a hearty romp with the children, and then when- 
ever he returns home he will always find hearty 
greetings. From the gate his approach will be 
watched at night, and warm embraces and glad 
hearts will make home a little heaven. 

2. Those recreations should be discounte- 
nanced which are easily or commonly perverted 
to the peril of the religious interests of the 
young. 

We may imagine some things to be harmless 
in themselves but dangerous because so liable to 
be abused. We are to abstain from an act in 
itself innocent if, by that act, those less judi- 
cious may be led into crime, It is on this 
ground we object to even family dancing. In 





theory we may suppose circumstances in which 
it would be both proper and beneficial. But un- 
fortunately in practice we find it only evil con- 
tinually. There are excitements and fascina- 
tions connected with it that render the practice 
dangerous. As with the habit of using stimu- 
lants, so here few are found with such discretion 
as to keep them within the limits of what is 
harmless. Dancing in practice is associated 
with late hours, competition in dress and skill, 
and, in fact, with every sort of frivolity. More- 
over, many fashionable dances and waltzes of 
the present day require such attitudes as should 
cause the cheek of chastity to blush, and would 
be resented as an indignity any where else. 

Dancing lacks two essential elements as a rec- 
reation. First, exercise to be beneficial must be 
taken in the open air. Secondly, it must be 
taken in the daytime; but these essential condi- 
tions are almost always wanting in the dance. 
In fact, instead of recreation, dancing generally 
is injurious to health as well as morals. 

The ingenuity of parents must be used in 
devising new and varied diversions suitable to 
the ages and mental development of those placed 
by Providence under their care. Music, vocal 
and instrumental, entertaining reading and dis- 
cussion, varied as they may be, will furnish em- 
ployment beneficial to mind, and heart, and 
body. In addition to these, there are the holi- 
days, Sunday school festivals and excursions, 
and other appropriate pleasures which the differ- 
ent seasons of the year furnish, all of which, 
taken together, will afford as much recreation as 
the youthful nature demands. By properly using 
such occasions, the tie which binds together the 
parent and child will be strengthened, and the 
spirit which is cultivated in the family circle will 
be favorable to religion. A natural and reason- 
able want of the young will be supplied, and 
such a moral power induced as will spurn every 
thing which leads to frivolity and dissipation. 





GENIUS AND COMMON UNDERSTANDING. 


Tuenre is a lower kind of discretion and regu- 
larity which seldom fails of raising men to the 
highest stations in the court, the Church, and the 
law. It must be so, for Brovidence, which de- 
signed the world should be governed by many 
heads, made a business within the reach of com- 
mon understandings, while one great genius is 
hardly found in ten millions. Did you never ob- 
serve one of your clerks cutting his paper with a 
blunt ivory knife? did you ever know the knife 
to fail going the true way? whereas if he had 
used a razor or penknife, he had odds against 
him of spoiling a whole sheet. 
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A FRAGMENT. 


BY LIZZIE MACE M’FARLAND. 


I saw in dream a night ago, 
A picture of sweet look, 

Engraved in, steel and set with leaves, 
Like these within this book. 


The subject was a Bible phrase, 
I can not now recall; 

But knew it then, or thought I knew, 
And understood it all. 


Jesus reclining on a couch, 
Rough-shapen as you ’Il find; 

But what the foreground figures were 
Confuses in my mind. 


Jesus! ah never had I seen 
Such pictured face before; 

I saw the features but in part, 
And longed to see them more. 


And as my longing grew intense, 
And as I nearer drew, 

The picture gained a living sense, 
And rose to meet my view. 


Then I awoke and scarcely knew 
What fancy did create, 

But half believed I ’d seen the face 
Of the Compassionate. 


For as the noble banyan-tree 
Doth boughs in earth bestow, 
Just so the arms of Christ above 
Reach down to man below. 


— 


HAVE A THOUGHT. 


BY J. ¥. HURST. 


A PILGRIM stood one autumn day 
In hallowed Westminster; 
He gazed on emblems of decay 
Till twilight spread her mantle gray 
O’er tombs to England’s richest clay— 
Turning to leave that scene so weird, 
From tongues unknown these words he heard, 
“ Have a thought, have a thought. 


Here sleeps the king of golden crown, 
Now dust and scepterless ; 
Here subjects reign who kings have grown— 
The kings of thought Time can not drown— 
Rulers and ruled oft change their place 
When once they ’ve run life’s dream-like race— 
Have a tought, have a thought. 


Few are the really great who ’ve died, 
No soul-prints mark most lives; - 
Their deeds and dust lay side by side, 
Beneath oblivion’s heavy tide— . 
Some labored much, for fame they burned, 
But sank ere they its secret learned— 
Have a thought, have a thought. 


The strengthless speech, the brainless book— 
What tinsel gilds your age!— 
Are cradled in a thoughtless home; 





Your world in shining rags they roam, 


‘And tell you by their ready grave, 


If you a path would upward pave, 
Have a thought, have a thought. 


Some forest oak outgrows the rest; 
And do you ask me why? 
Those steel-strong limbs have long confessed 
By lowest roots they ’ve grown the best: 
So far below each sunlight deed, 
If to such hight you would succeed, 
Have a thought, have a thought. 


Then if you ’ve one that’s true and pure 
Speak not till it’s grown ripe; 
A thousand scoffs ’t will then endure, 
A thousand woes be sure to cure— 
’T will melt not like the morning frost, 
Nor pass away like Brocken Ghost— 
Have a thought, have a thought. 


Such thought does move the sluggish world, 
From dreamy idleness; 
It makes the pen s two-edged sword, 
A mighty stroke of every word; 
It quaffs the stream of Castaly; 
It gathers flowers on Calvary — 
Have a thought, have a thought.” 


The pilgrim heard the dying tones 
Floating ’long the arches: 
They came from kings on thought-built thrones, 
To make great minds of sleeping drones— 
Monarch words from the reigning dead 
To feed the world as they have fed, 
Have a thought, have a thought. 


——e@e—___ 


THE BETTER LOVE. 


BY AUGUSTA MOORE. 


Human love is very sweet, 

Yet uncertain ’t is, and fleet 
As a fitful vision— 

Woe to man if this be all— 

All that he his own may call 
Of the joys elysian. 


Smiles as bright as morning sky, 

Passing soon from lip and eye, 
Briefer than the morning; 

Tender words of love and truth, 

Changing oft to words of ruth, 
Or of cruel scorning. 


But the love of God is sure, 

All through life it will endure, 
Pure and satisfying; 

Sweeter e’en than mothers give 

Is the love that will receive 
And infold us, dying. 


Never lover loved so well, 

Ne’er did mortal bosom swell 
With so warm a feeling, 

As the tender love and faith 

Which, in Jesus’ life and death, 
Had its fond revealing. 
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Scripture Cabinet. 


Tae Araumenst or Natural TxHEotocy.— That 
which may be known of God, ie manifest in them; for 
God hath shewed it unto them. For the invisible things 
of him from the creation of the world are clearly seen, 
being understood by the things that are made, even his 
eternal power and Godhead.’”’ Rom. i, 19, 20. 

The strength of the argument drawn from nature 
for the existence and attributes of God, has never 
been more strikingly exhibited than in the following 
passage translated from the French. The original is 
given in a note to Stewart’s “‘ Active and Moral Pow- 
ers.” ‘Among the associates of the Baron D’Hol- 
bach, who were all at*eists, Diderot one day pro- 
posed that they should select an advocate to plead 
the cause of the Deity, and the Abbe Galiani was 
chosen for the purpose. He took his seat and com- 
menced as follows: One day, at Naples, a certain 
person in our presence put six dice into a dice-box 
and offered a wager that he would throw sixes with 
the whole set. I said that the chance was possible: 
He threw the dice this way twice in succession, and 
I still observed that possibly he had succeeded by 
chance. He put back the dice into the box for the 
third, fourth, and fifth time, and invariably threw 
sixes with the whole set. ‘By the blood of Bacchus,’ 
I exclaimed, ‘the dice are loaded;’ and so they were. 
Philosophers, when I look at the order of nature 
that is constantly reproduced; its fixed laws, its suc- 
cessive changes invariably resulting in the same 
effect; when I consider that there are a hundred mill- 
ions of possible chances of perturbation and destruc- 
tion of the universe, while there is but one chance 
that can preserve it in the state in which we now see 
it, and that this one chance always happens in spite 
of the others, I cry out, Surely, Nature’s dice are 
loaded !”” * 


Parental Discipuine.—‘ He that epareth his rod 
hateth his son: but he that loveth him, chasteneth him be- 
times.” Prov. xiii, 24. 

A child was taken ill with that dangerous disorder, 
the croup. It was a child most ardently beloved, 
and ordinarily very obedient. But in this state of un- 
easiness and pain he refused to take the medicine 
which it was needful without delay to administer. 
The father finding him resolute, immediately pun- 
ished his sick and suffering son. Under these cir- 
cumstances, and fearing that his son might soon die, 
it must have been a most severe trial to the father; 
but the consequence was, that the child was taught 
that sickness was no excuse for disobedience; and 
while his sickness continued, he promptly took what- 





ever medicine was prescribed, and was patient and 
submissive. Soon the child was well. Does any one 
say that this was cruel? It was one of the noblest 
acts of kindness which could have been performed. 
If the father had shrunk from duty here, it is by no 
means improbable that the life of the child would 
have been the forfeit. 


ErernaL Day.—*‘ The sun shall no more go down; 
neither shall thy moon withdraw itself: for the Lord shall 
be thine everlasting light, and the days of thy mourning 
shall be ended.” Tea. lx, 20. 

The narrator of the loss of the Kent remarks, 
**Some of the soldiers near me having remarked that 
the sun was setting, I looked round, and never can I 
forget the feelings with which I regarded his declin- 
ing rays. I had previously felt deeply impressed 
with the conviction that the ocean was to be my bed 
that night; and had, I imagined, sufficiently realized 
to my mind, both the last struggles and the conse- 
quences of death. But as I continued solemnly 
watching the departing beams of the sun, the thought 
that it was really the very last I should ever behold 
gradually expanded into reflections, the most tre- 
mendous in their import. It was not, I am per- 
suaded, either the retrospect of a most unprofitable 
life, or the direct fear of death, or of judgment, that 
occupied my mind at the period I allude to, but a 
broad, illimitable view of eternity itself. I know not 
whither the thought would have hurried me, had I 
not speedily seized, as with the grasp of death, on 
some of those sweet promises of the Gospel, which 
give to an immortal existence its only charms; and 
that naturally enough led back my thoughis, by 
means of the brilliant object before me, to the con- 
templation of that ‘blessed city, which hath no need 
of the sun, neither of the moon, to shine in it; for 
the glory of God doth lighten it, and the Lamb is 
the light thereof.’ ”’ 


THe Penaty Removep,—“ If our tranagressions and 
our sine be upon us, and we pine away in them, how 
should we then live?” Ez. xaxiti, 10. 

A minister of the Gospel, when preaching from the 
preceding text, said, ‘I knew a poor widow who 
had got into a little debt that was a burden upon her, 
which she could not remove, just as sin is a debt or 
burden upon the conscience, which no man is able to 
cast off. Well, what could the widow do? Her lan- 
guage to herself was, ‘How can I live with this bur- 
den? My little farniture—my all will be sold!—I 
must go to the work-house, where I must mix with 
bad people who know not my Savior, and who take 
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his name in vain! A benevolent individual hearing 
of her distress, sent to the creditor, desiring him to 
bring a receipt in full and he should have his money. 
He took the receipt and gave it to the widow. ‘0,’ 
said she, ‘now I shall live! I shall live!’ This little 
story the minister applied, in the most simple man- 
ner, to the atonement of Christ, and his payment of 
the debt of his people. 


Ienorance A Destrover.—‘‘ My people are destroyed 
for lack of knowledge.”” Hosea iv, 6. 

Dr. Ford, formerly ordinary of Newgate, who had 
continual opportunities of investigating the fatal 
causes of depravity, ascribed the commission of 
crimes to the want of religious, as well as every 
moral principle. Of this the following is a melan- 
choly proof: “Going into the desk,” says the Doctor, 
‘at the chapel in Newgate, the first Sunday after the 
Sessions, I saw twelve men in the condemned felon’s 
pew, whose deportment and dress were decent and 
respectable. When I announced the day of the 
mouth, and mentioned the psalm, I was astonished 
to observe that none of those convicts took up a 
prayer-book, though several lay before them; neither 
did any of them seem to know a particle of the Church 
service, or when to stand, sit, or kneel. In conver- 
sation with one next day, I inquired how it happened 
that none of them opened a prayer-book during di- 
vine service. Upon this there was rather an appear- 
ance of confusion, and a dead silence ensued. I put 
the question a second time, when one of them hesi- 
tatingly stammered out, ‘Sir, I can not read;’ ‘nor 
I, nor I, nor I,’ was rapidly uttered by them all.” 


Tue Sreaprast Farrn.—‘‘ Although the jig-tree shall 
not blossom, neither shall fruit be in the vines; the labor 
of the olive shall fail, and the fields shall yield no meat; 
the flock shall be cut off from the fold, and there shall 
be no herd in the stalls, yet I will rejoice in the Lord, I 
will joy in the God of my salvation.” Hab. iii, 17, 18. 

Two religious persons lived in one place, who had 
been intimately acquainted in early life. Providence 
favored one of them with a tide of prosperity. The 
other, fearing for his friend, lest his heart should be 
overcharged with the cares of this life, and the de- 
ceitfulness of riches, one day asked him whether he 
did not find prosperity a snare to him. He paused 
and answered, “‘I am not conscious that I da, for L 
enjoy God in all things.” Some years after his affairs 
took another turn. He lost, if not the whole, yet 
the far greater part of what he had once gained, and 
was greatly reduced. His old friend being one day 
in his company renewed his question, whether he did 
not find what had lately befallen him to be too much 
for him. Again he paused and answered, “I am not 
conscious that I do, for now I enjoy all things in 
God.” 

Tue Witting Minp.— Perform the doing of it; that 
as there was a readiness to will, 80 there may be @ per- 
formance also out of that which ye have.’’ 2 Corinthi- 
ans vité, 11. 

Karamsin, the Russian traveler, having witnessed 
Lavater’s diligence in study, visiting the sick, and 


and activity, said to him, ‘Whence have you so 





‘ | times, but never saw its beauty as I do now. 
relieving the poor, greatly surprised at his fortitude | 


| 


much strength of mind and power of endurance?” 
‘‘My friend,” replied he, ‘‘man rarely wants the 
power to work, when he possesses the will; the more 
I labor in the discharge of my duties, so much the 
more ability and inclination to labor do I constantly 
find within myself.” 


TREASURES IN Heaven.—‘‘ Set your affections on 
things above, and not on things on the earth.’’ Colossians 
tii, 2. 

I could mention the name of a late very opulent and 
very valuable person, says a writer in the Gospel 
Magazine, who, though naturally avaricious in the 
extreme, was liberal and beneficent toa proverb. He 
was aware of his constitutional sin, and God gave 
him victory over it, by enabling him to run away 
from it. Lest the dormant love of money should 
awake and stir in his heart, he would not, for many 
years before his death, trust himself with the sight 
of his revenues. He kept, indeed, his accounts as 
clearly and exactly as any man in the world, but he 
dared not receive, because he dared not look at that 
gold, which he feared would prove a snare to his af- 
fections. His stewards received all, and retained all 
in their own hands, till they received orders how to 
dispose of it. 


‘Tue Approaca To Deatu.— Be sober, and hope to 
the end, for the grace that is to be brought unto you at the 
revelation of Jesus Christ.” 1 Peter i, 13. 

We read that in certain climates of the world, the 
gales that spring from the land carry a refreshing 
smell out to sea, and assure the watchful pilot that 
he is approaching to a desirable and fruitful coast, 
when as yet he can not discern it with his eyes. And, 
to take up once more the comparison of life to a voy- 
age, in like manner it fares with those who have 
steadily and religiously pursued the course which 
heaven pointed out to them. We shall sometimes 
find, by their conversation toward the end of their 
days, that they are filled with peace, and hope, and 
joy, which, like those refreshing gales and reviving 
odors to the seamen, are breathed forth from para- 
dise upon their souls,and give them to understand 
with certainty that God is bringing them unto their 
desired haven. 


LIGHT IN THE EVENING.—“ At evening time it shall be 
light.”” Zech. xiv, 7. 

Bishop Butler was a great thinker, and wrote the 
‘“‘ Analogy,”’ which has perpetuated the memory of 
his greatness as a philosophical divine; but all his 
learning, philosophy, or theological attainments gave 
him no peace on his death-bed. It is said that, not- 
withstanding all he had written, he was then low- 
spirited and much tempted to doubt God’s merey. 
He communicated his fears to his chaplain, who at 
once said, ‘‘ My lord, you have forgotten that Jesus 
Christ is a Savior.” ‘“True,’’ was the answer; “but 
how shall I know that he is a Savior for me?” ‘My 
lord,” replied the chaplain, “ it is written, ‘Him that 
cometh to me I will in no wise cast out.’” “Ah,” 
said the Bishop, “I have read that passage a thousand 
That 
will do; I need no more;” and he soon after departed 
in great peace. 
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Hotes and Queries. 


Human Sympatuy In HeaveN—Answer To W. J.— 
See October Repository.—In W. J.’s queries, sympa- 
thy is taken to mean affection, love. We notice them 
seriatim: 

1. The saint in heaven must either hate, be indif- 
ferent to, or love his fellow. He can not hate him. 
To be indifferent to him is contrary to all analogy. 
Adam and Eve were to love God, each other, and 
their offspring; man’s whole duty is to love God and 
man, the latter being a part of the former; “joy 
shall be in heaven over one sinner that repenteth;” 
‘there is joy in the presence of the angels ‘of God 
over one sinner that repenteth;” to “sit down with 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob in the kingdom of heay- 
en” would be pointless, if the patriarchs and those 
who sat with them were indifferent to each other. I 
therefore infer that human sympathy, that is, saintly 
love, will exist between the saved in heaven. 

2. The glorified will neither sympathize with, in 
the sense of suffering with or bewailing the condition 

. of the lost, nor love them, for they are utterly un- 
lovely; that is, unworthy of love. It is not a virtu- 
ous but a morbid sympathy which regrets that the 
guilty receive just punishment, and as such can not 
exist in heaven. 

3. We have love for only a few on earth, for the 
reason that we are acquainted with only a few who 
are worthy of love. All in heaven we will know to 
be worthy of love; therefore, our affection, love, will 
not be restricted but universal. It is an imperfection 
that makes a Briton love a Briton more than a Scot 
or Scotland, or a brother than a cousin; therefore, as 
all imperfection will have vanished, it is likely that 
the saved will love all the host of heaven, not in 
reference to the accidents and localities of a previous 
existence, but in reference to the intrinsic loveliness 
of each one. J.P. L. 


Imacinary QuantitTies.—In the “‘ Notes and Que- 
ries”? of the October number, “W. T. C.” has the 
following: “‘ Mathematics teach that —4 multiplied 
by —4 produces ++-16. As the two given factore are 
imaginary, is not the product also? If so, how does 
its sign become established? If not so, how can the 
multiplication of two imaginary quantities produce a 
real one?” 

Now, if the premises were correct, the solution of 
the above might be difficult enough; but we can not 
grant that the factor —4 is an imaginary quantity. 
In all text-books on algebra an imaginary quantity is 
said to be a minus quantity, whose root is to be ex- 
tracted as ,/—4; and it is imaginary simply because 
no two equal factors, either +- or —, will produce it. 

“W. T. C.’s” error, doubtless, arose from the com- 
mon idea that a quantity preceded by the minus sign 
is less than nothing; but such is not the proper way 
to consider it, as all text-books on the subject will 
show. If north of a certain line be -+-, then south 
will be —; if money put into a drawer be +, that 





taken out will be —; if the part which is finished of a 
certain piece of work be -+-, that unjinished will be —, 
etc.; so that a quantity preceded by — is just as real 
as one preceded by -+-. J. H. 


Sotution To Prositem IN SEPTEMBER NUMBER.— 
Given, x3-+-y3==35 (1) and x*+-y2=13(2.) By adding 
3x*y-+-3xy? to both sides of eq. (1) and factoring, we 
have (x-+-y)*—35-+-3xy(x-++y), (3.) By adding 2xy 
to both sides of eq. (2,) we have (x-+-y)? =13-+-2xy 
(4.) Let (x-+-y)=s, and xy=2. Substituting these 
values in eq. (3) and (4,) and transposing, we have 
s*—3sz—35 (5,) and s*—2z—-13 (6.) By multiplying 
eq. (5) by 2, and eq. (6) by 3s, and eliminating sz, we 
have s*—39s—-—70. By adding 25s to both sides and 
multiplying by s, we have si—l4s2—25s:—70s. By 
completing the square and extracting the square root 
we have s*—7=5s—7; whence s=5, substituting in 
eq. (6) we have z=6, hence (x-+-y)=5, and xy=6 or 


6 6 
7; and r+5=5, or x2—5x=——6; completing the 
square and extracting the root we have x=2 or 3, and 


y=3 or 2, which satisfy the conditions of the question. 
G. P. 


A TuEoLogicat Prostem.—1. Is there not a degree 
at which motives may become so strong as to irre- 
sistibly control the will; that is, destroy free agency? 
And is not the reason why God writes not the Gospel 
on the skies and works not miracles now and before 
all eyes, that obedience thus caused would cease to 
be virtuous? 

2. There was a time at which sin—evil—had not 
existed: God can neither sin himself nor cause others 
to sin—gqui per alium, per se facit—neither is any crea- 
ture but a moral agent capable of sin; now man was 
not the first sinner, for sin existed before him; there- 
fore, as all moral agents are at creation innocent and 
become holy by choosing to obey God, sin—moral 
evil, originated in the free choice of an untempted— 
for no tempter existed—in t, or holy being to 
disobey God. 

8. Angels and saints in heaven worship God: all 
worship is voluntary, since an involuntary worship 
is a contradiction; this worship’s being voluntary, 
implies that it may be withheld—in which consists 
all sin; therefore, though all agree that it is exceed- 
ingly improbable that they will, yet it is highly ab- 
surd to deny that the noblest angels and the holiest 
saints in heaven may, can, have the power to sin and 
fall from their high estate. Are the above positions 
sound? J.P. L. 


Tue Favorite Name.—Mary surpasses all other 
names in universality; it belongs not only to women 
throughout all Christendom, but even to men who 
bear it as a second name. Thus, for instance, the 
Queen of Spain’s name is Mary, her husband’s name 
is Mary, her mother’s name is Mary, and even her 
sister’s name is Mary; her uncle and all her cousins 
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are Marys, and her cousin’s children are Marys; in 
fact, all the royal family of Spain, males and females, 
are Marys, with scarcely an exception. This arises 
from the great devotion of that Bourbon race to the 
Virgin, a devotion which has gone to such an excess 
of fanaticism as even to confound the sex of the name 
by applying it to males and females indiscriminately. 


Tue Frest Boox Prixtep sy Strau.—In the enu- 
meration of the various translations which had been 
made of Blumenbach’s Physiology, appended to the 
Preface of Dr. Elliotston’s edition—8vo, 1828— it is 
observed, with reference to a former one, Dr. Elliot- 
ston’s second edition, 1817, that “it is a curiosity 
in typography, being the first book printed by steam. 
The printers were Bensley & Son.” Perhaps this 
statement may be thought worthy to record. 


“Nine Tatvors Make 4 Man.’’—This phrase is said 
to have originated in the following incident: In 1742 
an orphan boy applied at a fashionable tailor'’s shop 
in London, in which nine journeymen were employed. 
His interesting appearance opened the hearts of the 
benevolent tailors, who immediately contributed nine 
shillings for the relief of the little stranger. With 
this capital he purchased fruit, which he retailed at 
profit. Time passed on, and wealth and honor smiled 
upon the young tradesman, so that when he set up 
his carriage, instead of troubling the College of Her- 
aldry for a crest, he painted the following motto on 
the panel of his carriage door: ‘‘ Nine tailors made 
me a man.” 

Tue Vatican.—The word “ Vatican” is often used, 
but there are many who do not understand its import. 
The term refers to a collection of buildings on one of 
the seven hills of Rome, which covers a space of 
1,200 feet in length, and about 1,000 in breadth. It 
is built on the spot once occupied by the garden of 
the eruel Nero. It owes its origin to the Bishop of 
Rome, who, in the early part of the sixth century, 
erected a humble residence on its site. About the 
year 1060 Pope Eugenius rebuilt it on a magnificent 
seale. Innocent II, a few years afterward, gave it 
up as a lodging to Peter II, King of Arragon. In 
1605 Clement V, at the\instigation of the King of 
France, removed the Papal See from Rome to Avig- 
non, when the Vatican remained in a condition of 
obscurity and neglect for many years. It is now the 
repository of multitudinous treasures of art. . 


Banxs.—Banks were first established by the Lom- 
bard Jews in Italy. The name is derived from banco, 
bench—benches being erected in the market-places 
for the exchange of money, ete. The first public 
bank was at Venice, about 1550. The Bank of Eng- 
land was established in 1693. In 1696 its notes were 
at 20 per cent. discount. 


Rev. Josern Pitmore.—Methodism was introduced 
into Philadelphia in 1769, by Rev. Joseph Pilmore, 
who emigrated to America in that year, on a mission 
from Rev. John Wesley. Mr. Pilmore subsequently 
obtained orders in the Episcopal Church, and exhib- 
ited great zeal and activity in promoting the inter- 
ests of Episcopacy. Dr. P. died at Philadelphia be- 
tween thirty and forty years ago. When, and where, 
and of what parentage was Dr. P. born? At what 
time did he enter the Methodist ministry? 





Tue ABBREVIATION 88.—This abbreviation does not 
represent the plural of the Latin sigillum, a seal, as 
one of your correspondents thinks, but is a contrac- 
tion of the Latin scilicet, itself contracted from scire 
licet, and equivalent to the old English “to wit.” 
The design of the word was simply to call attention 
to what follows, and in modern typography it might 
be represented by the index 2 or its equivalent. 


AstronomMy.—Astronomy was first studied by the 
Moors, and was by them introduced into Europe in 
1201. The rapid progress of modern astronomy dates 
from the time of Copernicus. Books of astronomy 
and geometry were destroyed, as infected by magic, 
in England, under the reign of Edward VI, in 1552. 


With anv By.—The first of these prepositions de- 
notes the instrument or the immediate means; the 
second denotes the agent, or the remote means. The 
former is correctly used where the idea of accompani- 
ment is prominent—the latter where that of simple 
attendance, or proximity is intended. A few illus- 
trations will make this clearer: 

1. « My ear is pained, 

My heart is sick, with every day's report 
Of wrong and outrage, with which earth is filled.” 
Cowper—Task, Book ii, 1. 5. 
** To drive the deer with hound and horn, 
Earl Percy took his way.” 
Ballad of Chevy-Chace, v. 5. 
«“ With thee conversing, I forget all time; 
All seasons and their change; all please alike.” 
Milton— Par. Lost, Book iv. 
** Beside some water’s rushy brink 
With me the muse shall sit and think.” 
Gray— Ode on Spring. 

“In a mind truly virtuous, the scorn of vice is always ac- 
companied with the pity of it.” Spectator, No. 79. 

2. “Thus done the tales, to bed they creep, 

By whispering winds soon lulled to sleep.” 
Milton—L’ Allegro, 115. 
“ How sleep the brave who sink to rert 
By all their country’s wishes blest!” Collins. 

“T went by the field of the slothful, and by the vineyard of 

the man void of understanding.”’ Proverbs xxiv, 30. 


The difference between with and by is well shown 
in the following quotation: 


** Barons. (Drawing their swords.) By these we gained our 
rights, 
With these we will defend them.” 


Logan—Runnymede, Act iv. 
With and by are often, and correctly, used inter- 
ehangeably; and it is a difficult matter sometimes to 
determine which is the preferable. More intimate 
relations, I believe, will be shown by the preposition 
with. 8. W. W. 


BrsticaL Query.—What was the age of Jacob at 
the time of his marriage with the daughters of La- 
ban? L. 


Minor Quertes.—Why does iron or steel become 
harder by subjecting it to heat, and suddenly cool- 


ing it? Cc. L. C. 
Given, x?+y=11 and x+-y2=7. Required the 
values of x and y. L. F. R. 
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Children’s Department. 


MATTHEW REYNOLDS’S REPENTANCE. 
BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 
(concLUDED.) 


Ir was a morning marvelous for beauty in the 
Indian summer, that time, dear children, which, I 
believe, the older you grow and the more you com- 
prehend of the true utterance and sentiment of all 
the changes of the year, will become the dearest and 
holiest to you. 

Matthew Reynolds came out of the back door of 
his uncle’s dwelling and stood under the grape-vine 
which draped the old brown porch, and the thick 
clusters hung like large purple goblets among the 
fading leaves. 

It was a still, golden morning; heaps of snowy 
mist lay like silver coronets on the foreheads of the 
distant mountains; you could hear the leap of the 
distant water-fall in that still, yearning atmosphere, 
which seemed to brood over the soul with a holy 
peace, and the sound of the dropping of nuts in the 
woods came softly to the ear. 

The storms and the frosts had frayed and wilted 
the leaves of the trees, but the apples, buried among 
the half-gnarled branches like Venetian vases, and 
the large, golden-green pears drooped gracefully 
from their slender stems like great cups of emerald. 
So Matthew Reynolds looked out on the morning 
and rejoiced because the summer’s work was all done; 
the harvest was gathered in—only the day before he 
had piled the last load of corn in the barn-loft—the 
wheat was all planted, the potatoes and turnips 
gathered in, and his uncle had at last paid off “the 
hands” and given the boys a grim permission to 
turn out on their own hook for the next week. 

Matthew had, for the last month, entertained a 
darling project, which he had communicated only to 
his mother, and this was to collect nuts enough dur- 
ing the fall to pay for a term’s schooling at the vil- 
lage academy. 

Tt had been a remarkably good season for these, 
and Matthew knew all the “best trees” within four 
miles of his home, and his uncle always allowed the 
boys to use their own money as they liked, and 
would not object to Matthew’s attending the academy, 
provided it did not interfere with his ‘ chores,” 
which Matthew thought he could manage by dint 
of a little extra exertion at morning and evening. 

So he had resolved to devote the next week to 
nutting; and as he stood under the old porch that 
morning he thought what an exquisite day it was to 
go off into the woods, and he felt quite certain he 
should find a “ good haul” of nuts, for there had 
been sharp frosts and high winds the week before. 

And as he stood there, softened and gladdened by 
that face and the voice of that autumn morning, and 
building little air-castles in the future, his cousins 
came out of the kitchen, coarse and boisterous as 
usual, with their lines, and poles, and baskets, all in 





readiness for the excursion they had planned the 
night before. 

“T say, Mat, why do n’t you go down to the pond 
to-day? We’re going to have a jolly time?” asked 
Tom Strong as he wound up his cord. 

***Cause I’m for the woods and the nuts to-day.” 

You ’re green,” interposed the graff tones of 
John, who was the oldest of the boys; “farmer Gray 
won’t pay you mor’n fifty cents a bushel. You’ll do 
better to come along with us.” 

For a moment Matthew hesitated; but the thought 
of his cousins’ society, betwixt which and himeelf 
existed so many repellant elements, decided him for 
the woods. And just as the brothers were about 
starting, Tom said to John, 

“See here, the bottom o’ this basket is a kind of 
shaky. We want a newspaper for to eover it.” 

In a moment John returned with the last week’s 
paper, and Matthew’s eye caught it as he was fold- 
ing the sheet. 

“T’ve got # roll of thick brown paper up stairs, 
Tom, that’ll be a great deal better for the basket, 
and I ’ll get it in a jiff if you ll let me have the 
newspaper, ’cause I an’t read it.” 

** Wall, hurry up then—you.” 

And as his cousins went out of the garden gate, 
and their loud laughter floated back to him on the 
still air, Matthew ran his eyes over the columns of the 
single city weekly which found its way to the dwell- 
ing of farmer Strong, and it so happened that his 
gaze fell upon an advertisement which arrested his 
attention and fairly drove away the faint blood from 
his brown cheek: 

* Lost.—On or near the old turnpike road, between the 
villages of Pentonville and Woodstock, a black-morrocco 
portemonnaie, containing one hundred dollars in gold and a 
small oval gold locket. As this latter was invaluable to the 
owner, the finder will be liberally rewarded by returning it 
to Cyrus Marvyn, 109 Pine-street.” 

The paper fluttered from the hands of Matthew 
Reynolds, and he stood there thoughtfully twisting 
his fingers together, while something of the old pain 
and straggle of a June morning he could never for- 
get went on in his soul once more. 

The portemonnaie with the locket and the gold 
still lay concealed in a corner of the table drawer in 
his little chamber. Matthew had never felt a tempt- 
ation to use the money since that time, and the con- 
sciousness of its possession had sometimes laid heavy 
on his soul, but now hc felt that he could no longer 
retain it, as he had discovered the owner, and his 
thoughts took shape after this wise: 

“There can’t be any mistake. I just know plain 
as daylight that this Mr. Marvyn ’s the man who 
owns the portemonnaie; but how in the world am I 
to get it back to him? It’s sixty miles to the city, 
and it ’ll cost four dollars to take me there and back, 
and as I ’Il have to earn this money I can’t go to the 
academy next term if I spend it on that journey. 
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“Tt ’ll kill me, I do believe, to give up goin’ to the 
academy this winter, I’d set my heart on itso. But 
then that money is n’t mine, and I ’ve no right to 
keep it, and now I ’ve found out the owner I 
should n’t be happy a single hour knowing that I ’d 
got what did n’t belong to me. I guess I ’ll make 
up my mind to do what is right, though it’s so hard, 
so hard!’”’ and here Matthew drew his little brown 
hand across his eyes, and the tears hung like shining 
drops of rain on the tips of his fingers. 

“How do I know, too, but when I tell that man 
he Il say I might have called after him till he heard 
me, and that I meant to steal the money, and have 
me sent to jail? I don’t believe he would, though, 
he had such a kind face. 

“Tt ’s my duty to return him the money and the 
locket, there ’s no denying that; but if I do I’ll 
have to give up the school.” There was another 
pause, and something rising and choking in the boy’s 
throat. But he swallowed it bravely back, and in a 
moment he spoke out so loud that if the birds, whose 
nests swung in the great pear-tree overhead had 
been eavesdropping they surely must have heard his 
words; 

“And I will do it if it kills me, for it ’s right. 
I’ll go straight to work earnin’ the money jest as 
steadily as though I was going to school, and I ’Il 
carry that to Mr. Marvyn and tell him the whole 
truth, and then I ll come home and say, ‘You may 
never know any thing, Matthew Reynolds; you may 
grow up to be a poor, hard-working, ignorant sort 0’ 
man, but, at least, you ‘ll be an honest one, and 
when you come to stand face to face with your dying 
hour you won’t be sorry for it.’”’ 

So Matthew turned into the kitchen in search of a 
basket, resolved to waste no more time, and he found 
that it comes much easier to do right the second time 
than the first, and that every time we gain a victory 
over ourselves we have more strength for another. 

“Well, daughter, what is it?’’ 

Mr. Marvyn asked this question as he laid down 
his large ivory seal-stamp and swept several freshly - 
directed letters on one side of the table. 

“You know it ’s Christmas week after next, 
and ’”’— 

‘* Ts it possible! how time flies!” 

Yes, it is; and you know, papa ”’— 

“T know that a certain naughty little girl wants 
to make terrible inroads upon my purse. Let’s see, 
now—a Christmas-tree hung with all sorts of pretty 
gimcracks, and a party in the evening, and a new 
dress, and what else?”’ 

0, papal” laughing and clapping her hands, 
“you ’ve guessed just right so far—go on!” 

But at that moment there was a quick rap at the 
library door, and a servant put her head in, exclaim- 
ing in her broad, Hibernian accents, ‘‘ There ’s a boy 
here as says he has some private business with you, 
sir.” 

“ Well, bring him in, Biddy.” 

Matthew Reynolds entered the library with a shy, 
half-frightened gaze, for the boy had never been in 
the city before, and the strange sights and sounds 


bewildered him. He saw, too, the amused smile | 





which flashed up into the eyes and half parted the 
lips of Grace Marvyn as she looked at the old-fash- 
ioned garments which clothed the country boy. 

But in a moment Matthew recovered himself, and, 
walking straight up to Mr. Marvyn, he answered 
that gentleman’s glance of surprise with the ques- 
tion, “Do you know me, sir?” 

Mr. Marvyn shook his head, and then a sudden 
light leaped into his daughter’s face. 

‘0, papa, you remember the boy who gave us the 
mountain laurel last summer!”’ 

“Yes, so it is,” smiling curiously into the boy’s 
face. 

And then Matthew drew the black portemonnaie 
from his pocket, and Grace gave a little shriek of 
delighted surprise, and Mr. Marvyn seized it as one 
would a long-lost treasure, and emptied out its con- 
tents upon the table and gazed long and greedily 
on the face inside the miniature, and then he turned 
to Matthew and asked in a voice not just steady, 
** Where did you find this, my boy?” 

And Matthew told Mr. Marvyn the whole truth— 
how he had dropped the portemonnaie from his 
pocket that afternoon when the gentleman’s horse 
started while he was admiring the blossoms of 
mountain laurel, and how he had shouted once after 
him, but he did not hear and drove on. 

“ But, my child, you should n’t have given up so; 
you should have called the second time.” 

“‘T know it, sir, but—I can’t tell you the rest, only 
just at that moment I wanted the money so.” 

He stammered out the words in great confusion, 
but the boy’s honesty and ingenuousness won upon 
the gentleman’s interest. 

He drew Matthew to him and laid his hand on his 
head and said gently, “‘ You need not fear to tell me 
all, my lad, just as though I were your own father,” 

Nobody but his mother had ever laid so soft a 
hand on Matthew’s hair, and the gentle touch and 
the kindly tones fell like sweet balm upon the boy’s 
soul, and he burst into tears. 

Mr. Marvin let them have their way, only his 
hand still kept its soft, persuasive pressure on Mat- 
thew’s hair, and in a little while the boy’s sobs ceased, 
and he told the story of his struggles, and the tempt- 
ation over which he had triumphed, to his interested 
auditors. Little by little, too, Mr. Marvyn won the 
boy to speak of his own life, of his widowed mother 
and orphan sister, and of his hard, harsh uncle, who 
made his home a place to be almost dreaded and 
hated by his orphan nephew. And there were tears 
in the blue eyes of Grace Marvyn when he paused at 
last. 

There fell a little silence betwixt the two. The 
gentleman sat still, slowly winking his eyes, as was 
the habit with him, and looking at Matthew with a 
pleasant smile. At last he spoke, taking up the pile 
of gold which lay upon the table: 

“Well, my boy, you know I said that the finder 
of my lost locket should be generously rewarded, 
and your honesty has earned this.” 

“0, sir,” and Matthew drew back, his face glow- 
ing with surprise, “I did n’t expect any thing; I 
thought you would be offended with me for keeping 
it so long.” 
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“No, you resisted a great temptation, and now 
you shall find that God does not forget his promises 
to those who remember him. You shall have this 
money to defray your expenses for a year at a school 
in this city taught by a friend of mine, and I will 
find you a place with him to do some light work for 
your board, and you may leave your uncle’s just as 
soon as you like.” 

Matthew tried to thank his benefactor, but the 
words faltered and broke in his throat, and Grace 
Marvyn stepped up to him and laid her small, soft 
hand on his shoulder. 

“You need n’t try,” she said in her sweet, earnest 
voice, “ papa knows all that you want to say.” 

** Now be a good boy, Matthew, and do n’t forget 
one word of all mother ’s said to you when you ’re 
away off in the city.”” And she smoothed the small 
linen collar about his neck in that anxious, loving 
way which would make you feel at once she was the 
boy’s mother. 

It was a winter’s morning, with flayed clouds of 
leaden gray piled in the east, and a light snow had 
embossed the earth, and the farm fences, and the 
roofs of the houses the night before. Matthew Rey- 
nolds was this morning leaving his home; his mother 
had packed his small wardrobe in the little green 
trunk with brass nails, and John had consented to 
take it to the depot in the wagon. 

Matthew’s projected departure, and the circum- 
stances which occasioned it, had given him a new 
importance at the farm-house. It was quite evident 
that the plan did not meet with his uncle’s approval, 
for he several times grimly expressed himself that 
he reckoned the boy ’d be glad enough to get back, 
but he must hoe his own patch, and this morning he 
had gone off to the barn immediately after breakfast 
without so much as bidding his nephew good-by, 
though he knew he was to leave within an hour. 
But the household crowded round him with kindly 
farewells, and sister Ellen’s eyes were blurred with 
tears as she kissed him over and over, and his mother 
slipped a paper of doughnuts into his brown over- 
coat pocket—for Matthew had a new suit of clothes 
now—and so he went out from the old farm-house 
with a brave and yet an aching heart, for the future 
was full of promises, and yt he loved his mother 
and his sister, and that gray old roof had sheltered 
his boyhood for years. 

**So he’s gone, has he?” asked farmer Strong as 
he came in from the barn to take his lunch about the 
middle of the forenoon. 

Mrs. Reynolds did not answer. Something rising 
in her heart against her brother kept down the words, 
and Ellen’s young voice spoke up: 

“Yes, uncle, did n’t you know it? He went just 
after breakfast.” 

Perhaps the mother’s silence irritated the man; at 
any rate, the fact that his nephew could thus go out 
from under his roof and his authority was not alto- 
gether a pleasant reflection to a man like Josiah 
Strong, and he spoke out as he struck the end of his 
boot with his ox-whip, ‘ Wall, there ’s one comfort, 
we shan’t miss him much, for he never earned his 
salt; but I reckon he’ll get over his city notions and 








be glad to come sneakin’ back one o’ these days, for 
he al’ays was a lazy dog any how.” 

Mrs. Reynolds was ironing by the kitchen window. 
She sat down her flat-iron on the ring and walked 
straight up to her brother. A red spot burned in 
either cheek, for the words had stung her mother’s 
heart past endurance. 

“ Josiah,”’ she said, laying her hand on his arm, 
and something in her strong, clear tones made the 
man start and stare at her in dumb astonishment, 
‘« Matthew has been to you a good aud hard-working, 
faithful boy ever since you took him, a fatherless 
orphan, under your roof, and you know it; and now 
never let me hear you speak of him with such words 
again till you stand face to face with his dead father 
in the presence of God, who will judge you both.” 

“Humph!” said Josiah Strong, as Mrs. Reynolds 
turned and walked slowly back to her ironing, but 
that was all. The roused spirit of the little pale- 
faced, half-crushed woman had at last cowered him, 
and perhaps his heart whispered to him that he 
would have somewhat to answer in that day to that 
God who judgeth righteously—somewhat for the 
orphan boy who had gone out that morning from his 
roof with neither a kind word nor a parting bless- 
ing. 

It was an afternoon in the late May. The birds 
were singing in the newly-hung nests among the 
apple branches the sweet inaugural of spring, and 
sweet winds and soft dimples of sunshine came into 
the open windows of farmer Strong’s “ best room.” 

There had been for an hour previous the sound of 
earnest voices inside, and one of the speakers at last 
rose up and went to Mrs. Reynolds, whose pale face 
was full of the light of glad thoughts as he said to 
her, “And now permit me to congratulate you on 
the possession of such a son. He will make a good 
and a noble man, and the account I have just given 
you of his progress in his studies and his whole 
moral and intellectual progress is enough to make 
any mother’s heart throb with honest pride.” 

*‘ And mine does, sir,’”? answered the glad mother 
as she drank in the precious words. ‘‘I always 
knew that my boy could do honor to his mother.” 

“And now, Mrs. Reynolds, I did not come here to 
acquaint you with Matthew’s success alone. I have 
another proposition to make you. My old house- 
keeper left me last week to join her daughter at the 
west, and if you will accept her vacant position you 
can see your boy every day. 

‘You will bring your little daughter with you, 
where she also can enjoy the advantages of the best 
schools, and we can promise you both a quiet home, 
where none will vex or disturb you, and where your 
duties will be by no means arduous. Will you accept 
them?” 

Mrs. Reynolds did not speak, but Mr. Marvyn 
was answered when she grasped his hand and lifted 
her brimming eyes to his. So he went out of the 
door murmuring softly to himself, ‘It is more 
blessed to give than to receive,” and he heard the 
birds singing in the apple boughs just as they sang 
on that June morning of ‘Matthew Reynolds’s Re- 

” 


pentance. 
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Stems, Riterarg, Scientific, and Beligions. 


Sir Joun Franxiix.—An expedition to search for 
the remains of her husband and his crew was fitted 
out last year by Lady Franklin, and has recently re- 
turned to England, bringiag interesting intelligence 
concerning the fate of that distinguished navigator. 
He sailed from England the 19th of May, 1845. The 
last that was seen of his fleet was on the 6th of July, 
in latitude 74° 45’, in Baffin’s Bay, moored to an ice- 
berg, and waiting for an opening into Lancaster 
Sound. After this nothing more was known of him. 
Nearly three years passed, and early in 1848 an ex- 
pedition was dispatched from England in search of 
him. This, as well as several others, instituted on 
both sides of the ocean, returned unsuccessful. The 
history of these «arctic explorations fills many vol- 
umes. 

The final searchiag expedition to ascertain the fate 
of Sir John Franklin has met with complete suceess- 
Captain F. L. M’Clintock commanded the vessel sent 
out by Lady Franklin. At Point Victory, upon the 
north-western coast of King William’s Island, a large 
cairn was discovered. Lying among some loose 
stones, which had fallen from the top of the cairn, 
was found a small tin case containing a record, the sub- 
stance of which is briefly as follows: “ This cairn was 
built by the Franklin expeditioz, upon the assumed 
site of Sir James Ross’s pillar, which had not been 
found. The Erebus and Terror spent their first win- 
ter at Beechy Island, after having ascended Welling- 
ton Channel to latitude 72° north, and returned by the 
west side of Cornwallis Island. On the 12th of Sep- 
tember, 1846, they were beset in latitude 80° 05/ 
north, and longitude 98° 23’ west. Sir J. Franklin 
died on the 11th of June, 1847. On the 22d of April, 
1848, the ships were abandoned five leagues to the 
north-north-west of Point Victory, and the survivors, 
one hundred and five in number, landed here under 
the command of Captain Crozier.” This paper was 
dated April 25, 1848, and upon the following day 
they intended to start for the Great Fish river. The 
total loss by deaths in the expedition up to this date 
was nine officers and fifteen men. A vast quantity of 
clothing and stores of all sorts lay strewed about, as 
if here every article was thrown away which could 
possibly be dispensed with—pickaxes, shovels, boats, 
cooking utensils, ironwork, rope, blocks, canvas, a 
dip-circle, a sextant engraved “‘ Frederic Hornby, R. 
N.,” a small medicine-chest, oars, etc. 

A few miles southward, across Back Bay, a second 
record was found, having been deposited by Lieuten- 
ant Gore and M. des Voeux in May, 1847. It afforded 
no additional information. A large number of other 
relics were discovered or obtained from the Esqui- 
maux. A long vessel was found, containing a large 
quantity of clothing, also two human skeletons. One 
of these lay in the after part of the boat, under a pile 
of clothing; the other, which was much more dis- 
turbed, probably by animals, was found in the bow. 
Five pocket-watches, a quantity of silver spoons and 





forks, and a few religious books were also found, but 
no journals, pocket-books, or even names upon any 
articles of clothing. Two double-barreled guns stood 
upright against the boat’s side, precisely as they had 
been placed eleven years before. One barrel in each 
was loaded and cocked; there was ammunition in 
abundance, also thirty or forty pounds of chocolate, 
some tea and tobacco. Fuel was not wanting; a drift- 
tree lay within one hundred yards of the woat. 

Many very interesting relics were brought away by 
Lieutenant Hobson and some few by Captain M’Clin- 
tock. The clothing, etc., was again examined for 
documents, note-books, etc., without success, a record 
placed in the cairn, and another buried ten_feet true 
north of it. Nothing worthy of remark occurred upon 
the return journey to the ship, which was reached on 
the 19th of June, five days after Lieutenant Hobson. 


SuBreRRaNEAN Fire in Bere1um.—Flames of a blu- 
ish color have lately been seen in the neighborhood 
of the village of Falisole, and they leave after them 
a strong sulphurous smell. They come from the bed 
of coal called the Grande Masse, which has been 
burning under ground for about forty years, in spite 
of all efforts to extinguish or check the conflagra- 
tion. The soil above the Grande Masse contains 
numerous crevices, from which puffs of heat often 
come; the crops on it ripen two or three weeks sooner 
than on other land, and in winter the snow always 
melts; while from an abandoned well smoke contin- 
ually arises. This subterranean fire, the only one 
which exists in Belgium, is said to have been willfully 
occasioned by some of the inhabitants of Falisole, as 
an act of spite to other inhabitants of the village for 
having extracted more coal than the former thought 
right—the pit being common property. 

LrrureicaL Revision Movement.—A petition signed 
by four hundred and sixty clergymen of the Church 
of England has been presented to the Queen on this 
subject. It asks for abbreviation of the services; 
and, among other things, for the discontinuance of 
the Athanasian creed and the use of Apocrypha les- 
sons. It also specifies certain changes desired in the 
burial, baptismal, and ordination offices. 


LocaL Preacners’ ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED 
States.—The second annual meeting of this associ- 
ation was held in Baltimore during the month of Oc- 
tober. It comprised delegates from ten or twelve 
annual conferences—many of them men of standing 
and mark, well known in the Church and before the 
public. If rightly managed and guarded against en- 
tanglement in side issues, this association will con- 
tribute much to the character and efficacy of our local 
ministry. 

Tue German Metuopist Commentary.—lIt is well 
known by our readers that Dr. Nast was requested by 
the General conference of 1852 to prepare a Comment- 
ary for the benefit of our German population, and 
especially to facilitate our German missionary work, 
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The constant pressure of official duties for a long 
time delayed the work. But it is now rapidly advanc- 
ing, and the first volume will probably be given to 
the public in the spring of 1860. Our want of space 
will not allow us now to detail the features of this 
great work. They comprise all that could be desired 
in a well-planned, well-digested, comprehensive, and 
scholarly Commentary. Its publication will form an 
era in the development of our German missionary 
work. The general introduction will be elaborate 
and thorough, discussing the relations between the 
Old and New Testaments, the authenticity of the 
New, the integrity of its text, the credibility of its 
historical facts, the in‘ernal evidence of the truthful- 
ness of the Gospel history drawn from the person- 
ality, character, and teachings of Jesus Christ, in- 
spiration, rules of interpretation, etc. In this intro- 
duction the mythical theory of Strauss suffers a 
complete demolition. Also the alleged contradic- 
tions and inconsistencies in the New Testament will 
be considered one by one and satisfactorily disposed 
of. We can only wish that the work was in English 
as well as German. 


Dr. Waepon’s CoMMENTARY ON THE New Testa- 
MENT.—We are glad to see such a work announced by 
the New York Agents. The peculiar condensation 
of style and power of expression possessed by the 
author, as wel! as his accomplished scholarship, lead 
us to expect a work of rare value. 


JeFrrerson Crry University, Missovurr.—This new 
enterprise, under the direction of the Missouri con- 
ference, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, is meet- 
ing with the success which it deserves. The institu- 
tion has four hundred and thirty acres of ground 
adjoining the city and in its vicinity, a portion of 
which is laid off into town-lots. Of these over ten 
thousand dollars’ worth have been sold within the 
last two months. The plan adopted for the Uni- 
versity buildings is on a magnificent scale, consisting 
of a center and two wings. The ground for the foun- 
dation was broken on the 15th of October; and, as 
soon as it is laid, certain parties stand pledged to 
furnish the corporation twenty-five thousand dollars 
with which to build. The President of the Univers- 
ity is Rev. Thomas Williams, D. D., a man of great 
tact and energy; and he has the support of some of 
the best men in Missouri in the new institution which 
the Church has established at Jefferson City. It is 
to be hoped that the Legislature will so far counte- 
nance freedom of opinion in the state as to charter a 
university which promises so much for it and for the 


country. 


Detecates TO GeneraL ConrrreNnce, 1860.—The 
delegates so far elected to the General conference, to 
be held in Buffalo, New York, next May, are as 
follows: 

Erie Conference.—Calvin Kingsley, Moses Hill, Hi- 
ram Kinsley, E. J. L. Baker, J. E. Chapin, George 
W. Clark, John Bain. Reservee—J. Leslie, H. N. 
Stearns. 

East Genesee Conference.—John M. Reid, Freeborn 
G. Hibbard, A. N. Fillmore, W. H. Goodwin, J. R. Tut- 
tle, P. M’Kinstry. Reservee—D. Nutten, D. D. Buck. 

Vou. XIX.—48 





Oregon Conference.—F. 8. Hoyt, A. F. Waller. 
Reserves—James H. Wilbur, Gustavus Hines. 

Upper Iowa Conference.—Philo E. Brown, J. C. 
Ayres, H. W. Reed, R. W. Keeler. Reservee—H. 
Fiegenbaum, A. J. Kynett. f 

Ohio Conference—Joseph M. Trimble, Zechariah 
Connell, Frederick Merrick, James M. Jamison, D. 
D. Mather. Reserves—Urieh Heath, John W. White. 

Peoria Conference.—R. Haney, A. Magee, W. H. 
Hunter, Oliver 8. Munsell. Reservee—J. W. Flowers, 
N. C. Lewis. : 

Cincinnati: Conference.— William Nast, William 
Young, John T. Mitchell, Moses Smith, Michael 
Marlay, Granville Mocdy, David Reed. Reserves— 
Mighill Dustin, William Ahrens, George C. Crum. 

Iowa Conference.—W. F. Cowles, T. E. Corkhill, J. 
Q. Hammond, John H. Power, M. H. Hare. Re- 
serves—Charles Elliott, William Simpson. 

Delaware Conference.—William L. Harris, Elnathan 
C. Gavitt, Joseph Ayers, Hiram M. Shaffer. Re- 
serves—Wesley J. Wells, Leonard B. Gurley. 

Michigan Conference.—John K. Gillett, Resin Sapp, 
Henry Penfield, Thomas H. Jacokes. Reservee— 
Hiram Law, Israel Cogshall. 

North Ohio Conference.—Edward Thomson, Adam 
Poe, John T. Kellam, Henry Whiteman, Nicholas 
Nuhfer. Reservee—W. B. Disbro, W. C. Peirce. 

California Conference.—M. C. Briggs, E. Thomas, 
E. Bannister. Reservee—J.D. Blain, 8. D. Simonds. 

Iinois Conference.—Peter Cartwright, Philip Kuhl, 
George Rutledge, James L. Crane, W. 8. Prentice, 
R. W. Travis. Reservee—H. Buck, R. E. Guthrie. 

Detroit Conference.— William E. Bigelow, F. A. 
Blades, James 8. Smart, John Russell. Reserves— 
Thomas C. Gardner, Seth Reed. 

South-Eastern Indiana Conference.—Enoch G. Wood, 
Fernando C. Holliday, John W. Locke, John H. 
Barth. Reservee—W. Terrell, T. H. Lynch. 

Southern Illinois Conference.—William Cliffe, John 
Van Cleve, John B. Corrington, J. N. Robinson. 
Reserves—Ephraim Joy, George Boeshens. 

North-Western Indiana Conference.—J. L. Smith, 
J: M. Stallard, R. Hargrave, J. Johnson. Reserves— 
Aaron Wood, William Graham. 

Rock River Conference. —Luke Hitchcock, J. L. 
Mulfinger, T. M. Eddy, Hooper Crews, John C. 
Stoughton, John Dempster. Reservee—D. P. Kid- 
der, 0. M. Walker. 

Indiana Conference.—C. B. Davidson, W. C. Smith, 
J. Kiger, E. H. Sabin. Reserves—E. Hays, J. Hill. 

Genesee Conference.—Thomas Carlton, E. F. Par- 
sons, H. R. Smith, J. M. Fuller. Reservee—S. Hunt, 
J. G. Miller. 

West Wisconsin Conference.—Alfred Brunson, J. L. 
Williams, T. C. Golden. Reeervee—Elmore Yocum, 
W. Wilcox. 

Wisconsin Conference.—W. G. Miller, I. M. Leihy, 
8. C. Thomas, Edward Cooke, P. 8. Bennett. Re- 
servee—N. W. Frink, H. Requa. 

Minnesota Conference.-—Benjamin F. Crary, C. Ho- 
bart, Cyrus Brooks. Reservee—D. Brooks, J. F. 
Chaffee. 

The above 23 conferences have elected 103 delegates. 
The 24 conferences which hold their sessions in the 
spring will elect about 125 more. 
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Biterary 


Wesstsr’s Dicrionany— PicroriaL Epition, UN- 
ABRIDGED. Springfield, Mass.: George and Charles Mer- 
riam.—We are indebted to the publishers for a splen- 
did copy of this best edition of the best Dictionary 
of the English language. Of the general character 
of Webster’s Dictionary it is now quite unnecessary 
to speak. It is known wherever the English lan- 
guage is spoken. We shall therefore content our- 
selves with speaking of the characteristics peculiar 
to this edition—the additions and improvements which 
it embodies. 

1. The first and’ perhaps the most important of 
these are its “‘ pictorial illustrations,” engravings on 
wood, and diagrams, exceeding fifteen hundred in 
number, to aid the verbal definition in conveying to 
the mind the true idea of the thing defined. No one 
will fail to perceive at once that in several important 
departments, as in defining the terms in architecture, 
botany, geometry, heraldry, coats of arms, mechanics, 
music, objects in natural history, etc., pictorial illus- 
trations will have very important advantages over 
mere verbal definition. If any one doubts it let him 
experiment a little with this edition. The publishers 
have spared no pains nor needful expense to make 
these illustrations as perfect as the nature of the case 
will admit of. These illustrations in each depart- 
ment are grouped and given by themselves. By this 
means we have placed before us at one view the di- 
agrams or engravings illustrative of an entire de- 
partment. 

2. The second new feature of this edition is a table 
of synonyms prepared by Dr. Goodrich, the editor, 
and in some sort successor of Noah Webster. In this 
table thousands of words closely allied in meaning are 
brought together, and the different shades of mean- 
ing briefly pointed out. In this way the student is 


* favored with those nicer discriminations and shades 


of thought which are essential to the full understand- 
ing of our vernacular, but which it is impossible to 
reach in the ordinary way of definition. The extent 
to which this table is carried may be gathered from 
the fact that it comprises between six and seven hun- 
dred distinct articles. 

3. The third feature is an appendix of new words. 
This immediately follows the general vocabulary of 
the revised edition of 1847, and embraces over nine 
thousand new words, collected and defined by the 
editor during the past twelve years. This is a dic- 
tionary of itself. 

4. The fourth is a novel and highly-useful feature. 
It is a table showing the proper pronunciation 
of some eight thousand names of distinguished per- 
sons of modern times. With regard to some of these 
names differences of opinion will still continue to ex- 
ist—especially in those words where it is doubtful 
whether the Anglicized or vernacular pronunciation 
should be given. But the table will go far toward 
settling all such questions. At all events it will be 





Hotices. 


found a very great convenience; for heretofore there 
has been absoiutely no guide, reliable and authorita- 
tive, on which the public could rely. 

5. We have a table of quotations; that is, words 
and phrases, proverbs and colloquial expressions from 
the Latin, French, Italian, and Spanish. They com- 
prise such words and phrases as are current in com- 
mon literature. Each is translated or rendered into 
English. 

6. Then follow mottoes of the United States, ab- 
breviations explained, proper names of persons in 
the Old and New Testaments, and the signification 
of each, arbitrary signs, including the printer’s, and 
finally peculiar use of words and terms in the Eng- 
lish translation of the Bible. 

This enumeration, for it is scarcely more than an 
enumeration of the peculiar features of this new 
edition, will fully justify before our readers the en- 
comiums we have given it. The enterprising pub- 
lishors might have rested on their laurels already 
won. But to them has been committed a great work, 
and they comprehend the importance of allowing no 
addenda to the language to exist without being 
placed upon record in this great treasury of our 
mother tongue. The public, we are glad to know, 
respond to this enterprise, and the sales of ‘“ Web- 
ster Unabridged” were never before so large as at 
the present. This edition above all others we rec- 
ommend to our friends. It may be ordered at either 
the Western or New York Book Concerns; also from 
any of our depositories. 

Moran PHILOSOPHY, INCLUDING THEORETICAL AND 
Practicat Eruics. By Joseph Haven, D. D., Professor 
in Chicago Theological Seminary, author of “ Mental 
Philosophy.”” Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 12mo. Pp. 
366. Cincinnati: George S. Blanchard.—The specific 
aim of Professor Haven was the production of a text- 
book in moral science for our schools and colleges. 
A thorough criticism of the work would require 
us to discuss it first as a system of philosophy, and 
then its adapiation to its design. For this, and in- 
deed for the discussion we would like to institute 
upon it, we have not space. 

The author views his subject under the general 
classification of Theoretical and Practical Ethics. 
The first comprehends the discussion of “right,’’ its 
nature, ground, rule, and province, together with the 
faculties of the mind cognizant of right, and also a 
historic sketch of the opinions concerning it. Ac- 
cording to him “right” expresses “‘an eternal and 
immutable distinction inherent in the nature of 
things.” (Page 21.) Who created “things?” Who 
established the relation of things? But he says that 
even “‘Omnipotence has no power over them.” And, 
referring to the divine requirements, he says, “‘ They 
are right, not because they are commanded, but they 
are commanded because they are right.’”’ That is to 
say, God found a certain state of things already 
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existing and conformed his law to that state. Deep 
waters these! Nor are we altogether satisfied with the 
soundings reported! 

Under Practical Ethics he discusses duties to self, 
society, family, the state, and to God. Professor 
Haven is very clear and satisfactory as a reasoner. 
His style is also admirable, and he has produced a 
book that must rank high among the text- books in this 
department of science. 


Atmost a Herorns. By the Author of Charles An- 
chester, etc. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. Cincinnati: 
Rickey, Mallory & Co. 12mo. Pp. 399.—We have not 
read this work, and therefore can not speak of it. 


Guy Cariton: the Story of a Boy who belonged to 
the “* Try Company.” By Francis Forrester, Esq., au- 
thor of ** My Uncle Toby’s Library,’’ ete. New York: 
Howe & Ferry, Publishers, 76 Bowery. 16mo. Pp. 254.— 
Who is Francis Forrester, Esq.? is a question asked 
by thousands who have become his readers. The 
editor might respond with a “‘ guess,’’ but he refrains. 
The ‘‘ Glen Morris Stories ” is to comprise a series of 
five volumes. This is the first. ‘The purpose,” says 
the author, ‘is to sow the seed of pure, noble, manly 
character in the mind of our great nature’s child- 
hood.” And admirably has he adapted his work to 
this end. Its style is lively, its narrations pleasant, 
and its pictures true to life. The contents of Guy 
Carlton are as follows: Strike the Knot; Glen Mor- 
ris; the Little Susan; Jessie’s Bower; the Surprise; 
Mischievous Dick; Fun that didn’t Pay; Confessing 
a Fault; A Stinging Rebuke; Jessie gains a Victory; 
Guy gives Jessie a Lesson; Holding on and giving 
up; Putting old Buck to School; A Mystery; Old 
Buck’s Liberator. 


Tue Great Concern; or, Man’s Relation to God and 
a Future State. By Nehemiah Adams, D. D., Pastor of 
the Essex-Street Ohurch. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 
Cincinnati: George S. Blanchard. 1859. 12mo. Pp. 
235.—We have already noticed this work. Dr. Ad- 
ams is an eloquent writer and a cogent reasoner. 
The greatness and moment of the theme seem to 
have given intensity to his powers in the compositio 
of this little book. ‘ 


Tue Harvest aND THE Reapers. By Rev. Harvey 
Newcomb. 12mo. Pp.270. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 
Cincinnati: George S. Blanchard.—We are glad to wel- 
come a new edition of this work also. It is one of 
the works designed to stir up the activities of Chris- 
tians. It not only demonstrates that there is home- 
work for all, but shows how it may be done. 


THEOPNEUSTIA—THE BIBLE: its Divine Origin and 
Inspiration, deduced from Internal Evidence, and the 
Testimonies of Nature, History, and Science. By L. 
Gaussen, D. D., Professor of Systematic Theology, Or- 
atoire, Geneva. New and revised edition, with Analysis 
and Topical Index. 12mo. Pp.365. Cincinnati: George 
S. Blanchard.—No writer has maintained the theory 
of the “verbal inspiration” of the Scriptures with 
more ability or replied to the objections against it 
with more acuteness than the Genevan professor. 
This work may, therefore, be taken as the standard 
upon that theory; and whatever judgment the reader 





may form, he will find much in Gausstn that is of 
real value upon the origin and inspiration of the Bi- 
ble. The appearance of this new and greatly-im- 
proved edition is timely, as its themes have of late 
been opened anew for discussion. We heartily thank 
Mr. Blanchard for issuing so fine an edition of this 
standard book. 


Krnp Worps To CHILDREN, to Guide them in the Path 
of Peace. By Harvey Newcomb. Boston: Gould & 
Lincoln. New York: Sheldon & Co. Cincinnati: George 
S. Blanchard. 16mo. Pp. 139.—This is a beautiful 
child’s book. Its lessons are drawn mostly from the 
Scriptures, and are earnestly enforced. 


Our or THE Deprus; the Story of a Woman’s Life. 
1 volume. 12mo. Pp. 370. $1. New York: W. A. 
Townsend & Co.—The Church of England Review says: 
“This is a very remarkable* book, a very bold book; 
and the writer must make up his mind to have a good 
deal of fault found with him by very different kinds 
of people. In the first place, what is called the 
‘religious world’ will dislike some of the doctrines 
implied in portions of the story; then the downright 
immoral and ungodly will of course ridicule its repro- 
bation of vice, and its honor given to virtue and god- 
liness; while last, though not least, there is a very 
large class of highly-respectable persons, who will 
say that the author ought not to have meddled with 
such a foul sink of vice as that in which his heroine 
has wallowed. We have in it the story of a woman’s 
life, recording her downfall, her gradual degradation 
to the lowest of the low, and her painful and labori- 
ous ascent again to purer regions: in short, the 
‘Harlot’s Progress’ of the nineteenth century, in 
prose instead of in painting; provided also with a 
retracing of that progress, which the great painter- 
moralist of the last century so powerfully depicted.” 
We have not read a line in the book; we can not rec- 
ommend its reading to any one. Such reading can 
bring no improvement to the intellect; it will most 
likely Ieave a stain on the heart. We have said this 
much lest some of our readers should be betrayed by 
its title into purchasing it. While we acknowledge 
the compliments of publishers, we have a higher obli- 
gation to the public. 


Fist anp THE Fiytans. By Thomas Williams and 
James Calvert, late Missionaries. Edited by George 
Stringer Rowe. New York: D. Appleton & Co. Cin- 
cinnati: Rickey, Mallory & Co. 8v0. Pp. 551.—A 
thrilling work. The Fiji Islands are distributed into 
eight groups, embracing hundreds of islands. This 
work contains a fine chart of these islands, and 
also numerous wood-engravings, colored plates, il- 
lustrative of natural scenery, and modes of life, re- 
ligion, and customs of the people. Its authors were 
Wesleyan missionaries, and had good opportunity 
to study the history and character of the anom- 
alous people to whom they preached Christ. The 
Wesleyan mission was established in these islands 
about a quarter of a century ago, and its history ex- 
hibits one of the most glorious triumphs of the Gos- 
pel over imbruted and diabolical heathenism the 
world has ever witnessed. When we contrasted the 
degradation and cruelty of these wretched beings with 
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their condition, poor as it is, under the Gospel, we 
could not but praise God for his wonderful and effica- 
cious plan for the salvation of men. 


British NOVELISTS AND THEIR STYLES: being a Crit- 
teal Sketch of the History of British Prose Fiction. By 
David Masson, M. A., Professor ‘of English Literature, 
University College, London, author of “‘ The Life and 
Times of John Milton,”’ etc. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 
Cincinnati: George S. Blanchard, 39 West Fourth-street. 
12mo. Pp. 312.—Masson’s Life of Milton first at- 
tracted attention to the author as a literary celeb- 
rity. This volume will contribute still more to his 
fame, combining as it does the highest graces of his 
style, and evincing at once the vastness of his re- 
sources and the mastery he has over them. The vol- 
ume before us contains four lectures, with titles as 
follows: On the Novel as a form of Literature, and 
on Early British Prose Fiction; British Novelists of 
the Eighteenth Century; Scott and his Inflnence; 
British Novelists since Scott. Of course he has not 
here attempted a complete review of the intrinsic or 
relative merits of the English novelists; but rather, a 
sketch of the more prominent characteristics of lead- 
ing writers of this kind of literature. 


De Qurixcy’s Logic or Potrrican Economy, with 
sundry minor papers, constitutes a volume in the edi- 
tion of “De Quincy’s writings”? issued by Messrs. 
Ticknor & Fields, of Boston. This edition has the 
express approval! as well as the latest emendations of 
the author. It should, therefore, be sought by all 
who would make themselves acquainted with the pure 
and classic style of De Quincy. Cincinnati: Rickey, 
Mallory & Co. 


A Famiuiak Compenn or Grotocy; for the School and 
the Family. By A. M. Hillside. Philadelphia: James 
Challen & Son. Cincinnati: Rickey, Mallory & Co.— 
We know of no publishing house in the country that 
issues books in better style than the Messrs. Challen. 
The book before us is all that could be desired in this 
respect. It is an elementary work, giving a very 
fine outline view of geological science, and admirably 
adapted to young students. This latter can not be 
said of many far more pretentious text-books in the 
science. 





Baptism IN Spirit AND IN Fire. By James Challen. 
16mo. Pp. 107. Philadelphia: Challen & Son. Cin- 
cinuati: Applegate & Co.—This is a discussion of the 
nature and office of the Holy Spirit, from the Camp- 
bellite Baptist stand-point. 


New Mvsic.—The Musical (weekly) Guest, Nos. 
16 to 27, has come to hand. Ten cents per number, 
$5 per single copy, or $20 for five copies per annum. 
New York: M. Bell & Co.—No. 2 of the Sacred Mu- 
sical (monthly) Guest; twenty-five cents per number, 
or $3 per annum.—No. 2 of the Operatic Musical 
(monthly) Guest.—“ My Early Home.” Words by 
Rev. F. A. Crafts, of the Maine conference. Music 
by George Parkinson. 


PamPHLets.—1. Minutes of the Twelfth Session of 
the East Genesee Annual Conference. Bishop Simp- 
son, President; Rev. A. N. Fillmore, Secretary. 2. 
Minutes of the Ohio Annual Conference. Bishop 
Ames, President; Rev. J. M. Trimble, Secretary. 3. 
Catalogue of Wesleyan University for 1859-60. Rev. 
Joseph Cummings, D. D., President, assisted by six 
professors. Seniors, 40; juniors, 32; sophomores, 
27; freshmen, 39. Total, 138. 4. New Hampshire 
Conference Seminary. Rev. C. 8. Harrington, A. M., 
President, assisted by eight professors and teachers. 
Students—ladies, 179; gentlemen, 181. Total, 360. 
5. The Classics in Education; an Inaugural Address. 
By Marvin R. Vincent, A. M., Professor of the Latin 
Language and Literature in Troy University. A 
chaste and beautiful production. As a plea for the 
classics in education it is invincible. 


Booxs Recetvep.—The following books were laid 
upon our table too late for notice in this issue: 1. A 
Life for a Life, by the author of John Ilalifax. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 2. Sermons. Sixth series, 
by C. H. Spurgeon. New York: Sheldon & Co. 3. 
The Student’s Hume; or, Hume’s History of Eng- 
land Abridged. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
4. Harry Lee; or, Hope for the Poor. With illustra- 
tions. New York: Harper & Brothers. 5. Repre- 
sentative Men of the New Testament, by Rev. G. C. 
Baldwin, D. D. New York: Blakeman & Mason. 
The western publishers of the above works are Rickey, 
Mallory & Co., of Cincinnati. 
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Hew Pork Riterary Correspondence. 


The “ Inevitable Negro ”—Mrs. Stowe’s Minister’s Wooing— 
Masson on the English Novelists—The Didactic Novel— 
Wesleyan Missionaries among the Fijians—Modern Mis- 
sions—Christianization of the Polynesian Islands—A Pack- 
age of Books from the Appletons—Miscellaneous Publi- 
cations. 


Tue strange tendency of the public mind to a kind 
of epidemical action, relative to some temporarily- 
prevailing topic, has seldom been more decidedly 
manifested than just now all over the nation. The 
“inevitable nogro” is found in every thing. In 
politics he is the pivot upon which parties revolve, 
and their relative positions are most intelligibly de- 





termined by reference to this central “star.” In 
ecclesiastical matters his presence is equally mrni- 
fest, and that presence occasions there a no less vio- 
lent effervescence. The meetings of the great benev- 
olent institutions have for some years been the 
favored seasons for “‘Sambo’s”’ airings. Upon this 
rock the “‘ Leviathan” Tract Society was wrecked 
more than a year ago, and for a long time no other 
subject, as heard from the platform, has awakened so 
lively, though not always concordant, an iaterest in 
the auditory. Most of our great ecclesiastical bodies 
have put themselves into conditions to weather the 
storm, either by scudding before it or by “‘ laying to” 
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with shortened sail and prows to the wind. A few, 
still attempting to pursue their course without regard 
to it, are found rolling and tumbling in the troughs 
of the ea in imminent danger of foundering. Al- 
ready a vast amount of the disjecta membra of certain 
recently-valued institutions are floating upon the 
tide, and, as the storm is still increasing, none can 
tell what will be the end of it. Probably some- 
body will survive the tribulation of these times, who, 
in after years, like shipwrecked mariners or soldiers 
returned from some renowned campaign, or, greater 
still, the sole survivor of some disastrous expedition, 
will delight to tell of the times in which we now 
live, and will be listened to as though he had come 
down from another sphere. 

Perhaps some philosophical Egyptian, of the times 
of the Pharaoh of the stony heart, amused or puz- 
zled himself in investigations as to how the frogs 
found their way into such unsuitable and out-of-the- 
way places; such a one would find himself still more 
strangely perplexed to account for the intrusion of 
the slavery question in places where it is often found 
in full size and activity. The convention of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church meets in this city to 
perform a few perfunctional duties, a body proverb- 
ial for its abstinence from all outside topics of ex- 
citement, or, as one of the admirers of that ecclesi- 
astical sect states it, ‘‘ not addicted to meddling with 
polities or religion,” when, lo! John Jay, Esq.— 
nomen illustre—throws the apple of discord into their 
midst in the form of an antislavery petition. The 
A. B. 0. F. M. holds its great annual gathering at 
Philadelphia to consult on the progress of the for- 
eign missionary work, and to devise means to replen- 
ish its overdrawn treasury; and, as at the famous 
gathering related in the book of Job, an uninvited 
one comes among them—one that might well say, if 
questioned as to whence he came, that he is “ walk- 
ing up and down in [our] world, and going to and 
fro therein.” To be “right on the goose” is a 
phrase, however significant by misapplication, wholly 
without proper significance; but to be right or wrong 
on the “negro” is now the most comprehensive and 
distinctive definition of one’s partisan relations, 
whether in matters of Church or state. Most cer- 
tainly “Sambo” is having greatness thrust upon 
him as never mortal man, individually or collect- 
ively, had before. 

Mrs. Stowe’s “‘ Minister’s Wooing,” though still 
progressing by installments in the Atlantic, is out 
complete in book form. It is highly praised by 
good judges, and quite probably it possesses higher 
excellences than any of its author’s previously-issued 
works; but it is quite certain that it will never excite 
a moiety of that interest that ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin” 
did, nor bring half so much gain to the writer, 
unless, indeed, as is intimated, the publishers of the 
Atlantic paid so dearly for that work and for the 
“Talks” of the “ Professor,” as to greatly hasten 
their pecuniary ruin. I doubt whether that method 
of publishing is a good one for any body. Mrs. 
Stowe’s first great work was largely issued through 
the columns of a Washington newspaper, and fell 
almost still-born upon the public; but the fact that it 
had not been widely read allowed it to be issued as 
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an original work, when its fame soon became world- 
wide. The author’s fame, and the literary reputa- 
tion of the magazine in which it has been issued, 
have secured a careful reading of the ‘“‘ Minister’s 
Wooing;” and yet I have no doubt that, had it been 
issued at once, its first six months would have given 
it more readers and a wider renown than it will ever 
attain to under the present arrangement. A novel 
is eminently one and indivisible, and to spread it 
over the space of one or two years is to spoil it by 
destroying its unity and presenting only isolated 
fragments instead of a symmetrical whole. 

Writing of novels naturally introduces a little work 
lately reprinted in this country entitled ‘‘ The Eng- 
lish Novelists and their Styles,” by David Masson. 
I have often thought that the character and posi- 
tion of the novel in literature has not been suffi- 
ciently studied and understood, and I recollect no 
former effort to define its legitimate character and 
assign its place in the republic of letters. It is not, 
indeed, merely a species of some one of the com- 
monly-recognized departments of literature, but a 
well-defined and highly-varied department itself. In 
the epic it puts on the dress of poetry, but retains 
its own character unchanged, and in the drama it 
often appears in complete development, though gen- 
erally damaged by its arrangement for the stage. 
Had Shakspeare been a novelist instead of a drama- 
tist, he would unquestionably have as far outstripped 
all rivals in that department as he did in that in 
which he is found. The great fault of this class of 
writers has been the want of a due appreciation of 
their vocation, on account of which they have failed 
to aim at ends sufficiently elevated and valuable. 
Amusement and aimless entertainment have often 
been the only purposes pursued, or the forms of fic- 
tion have been employed to present some reality in 
caricature, or to embody a satire. The historical 
novel was a later development of the genus, and has, 
perhaps, been carried to a higher state of literary 
perfection than any other. A still later form of the 
novel is that in which it is employed as a vehicle for 
instruction, and a method of gaining the public at- 
tention while some favorite notion or opinion is pre- 
sented in its most commanding aspects. Novels of 
this class have usually been intensely partisan in 
character, and, unhappily, for the most part, not 
overfriendly to good morals or promotion of right 
sentiments. This, however, is the fault of the 
writers rather than of their form of writing, and if 
that is found available for evil, it may also be turned 
to a better purpose. And to that better purpose it 
has unquestionably been turned by some writers of 
the present age, though the good of the most cele- 
brated novelists is sadly mixed with much that can 
not be approved. 

Probably no other form of writing demands the 
united action of so many of the highest charac- 
teristics of mind and heart in the author as the 
didactic novel, and, accordingly, very few have suc- 
ceeded in it. It requires the inventive genius of the 
poet, and yet that genius must be completely sub- 
jected to good taste and a rigidly-critical judgment. 
It must create its own characters and organize the 
sphere in which they are to act, and yet all these 
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must be so scientifically correct, both in themselves 
and their co-relations, that the whole shall stand out 
in obvious verisimilitude. Nature and facts claim a 
certain allowance for caprices, and both physical and 
mental anomalies, but the novelist must abide strict- 
ly by his rules; all his characters must speak and act 
in keeping with themselves, and no unlooked-for or 
improbable event may break in upon the scene. 
Thus hedged about, it is not wonderful that so few 
first-rate novels are found among the legions that 
are annually issued. 

A volume of much more than ordinary interest, 
and one of great value quite independent of its liter- 
ary qualities, has recently been issued by the Ap- 
pletons, entitled “ Fiji and the Fijians.’ 

The history of modern missions possesses a double 
interest of a very high order. Science is scarcely 
less indebted to the wonderful labors of missionaries 
than is Christianity itself, and, as compared with 
their outlays during the present century, missions 
have contributed vastly more to the physical sciences 
generally, and to ethnology in particular, than all 
the expeditions and explorations that have been 
made under the auspices of civilized governments. 
Our knowledge of the islands of the Pacific and of 
their inhabitants has come to us chiefly from the ac- 
counts given by missionaries, and they have thus 
opened up to us a chapter in the science of the race 
of inestimable value. It is a curious fact that the 
inhabitants of the islands of the Pacific, covering as 
that ocean does fully one-third of the earth’s surface, 
should all be of one race, and that race one very 
sparsely represented on any of the shores of that 
ocean. The incipient and prospective magnitude of 
commerce on the Pacific give a great importance to 
these islands and their inhabitants, and the condition 
of affairs seems to promise that the oceanic tribes are 
destined at no distant day to occupy a conspicuous 
position in the world’s great drama. 

Among all the tribes found among the islands of 
that great ocean none are more remarkable than the 
Fijians. Physically they seem to stand at the head 
of the human race, standing in stature nearly half a 
foot above the average hight of men, with a corre- 
sponding development of limbs and muscles; they are 
literally a race of giants. Though till very lately 
they were entirely destitute of a literature and almost 
entirely without traditions, they possessed a moderate 
share of material civilization, and by thé joint ad- 
vantages of a prolific soil and great industry they 
were well fed. But in mind and character they were 
savages of the very worst kind. War was their 
pastime, and murder a fine art. All the worst pas- 
sions and lusts of depraved men were in them devel- 
oped and intensified into monstrous proportions, and 
their whole case presented a most difficult problem to 
the advocates of the notion of the Arcadian simplic- 
ity of savages or of the native goodness of the 
human character. Cannibalism prevailed among 
them, not as a foul religious rite, but as a matter of 
merely animal appetite, and men, women, and chil- 
dren fed greedily upon the flesh of enemies slain or 
taken prisoners in battle, of strangers cast upon 
their shores, and these failing, of their own friends 
and kindred. The whoje Fijian character presented 





in strong expressiveness a fearful combination of 
sensuality and fiendishness, rendering them a terror 
to all who might come in their way. 

Yet in the strange arrangements of Pro¥idence, 
this dark spot upon the face of the earth, happily 
too far removed from other parts to be much ob- 
served, was designed to manifest most conspicuously 
the power of Christianity. The missionary work 
begun at Tahiti, a half century ago, was extended 
from group to group of the Polynesian world, till 
some twenty-five years since the Tongan Islands, 
adjacent to the dreaded Fijian group, received the 
Gospel under teachings of missionaries of the Eng- 
lish Wesleyan Society. The intercourse between 
Tonga and Fiji brought the latter somewhat under 
the influence of the new religion of their neighbors, 
and also made known to the missionaries the charac- 
ter and wants of these terrible cannibals. With a 
courage to which the records of wars and campaigns 
offered no parallels, men were found longing to 
preach Christ in Fiji, and, accordingly, a mission to 
that terrible race was undertaken. About a quarter 
of a century has passed since the first Christian 
teacher set his feet upon the bloody shores of these 
islands, and in that brief period an almost complete 
conquest for Christianity has been achieved. 

Of the new publications on “ our table”’ I have no 
space to give an account; but a package from Apple- 
ton’s, missing its way, came into the parlor instead 
of my sanctum, and, of course, its contents were duly 
appropriated. First, the “lady of the mansion ”’ laid 
hold of a comely duodecimo which she instinctively 
knew to be especially designed for her—‘‘ Breakfast, 
Dinner, and Tea, viewed classically, poetically, and 
practically, containing numerous curious dishes and 
feasts of all times and countries, besides three hun- 
dred modern receipts,” a curious book, truly, and, 
the report is, as useful as curious. Should the pub- 
lishers send you a copy, please show it to the finest 
woman in your domestic circle and a week later ask 
her opinion of its merits, and I will subscribe the 
report. Next come out ‘Popular Tales from the 
Norse,” full of dragons, hobgoblins, ogres, and 
giants. This a nine-year-old urchin bore off in tri- 
umph, to be devoured as opportunities may be given— 
perhaps I shall see it again by and by. A “young 
lady ”’ in her teens took possession of the ‘‘ Memoirs 
of the Empress Catharine II,’”’ a deeply-interesting 
chapter of Russian history, but one in which young 
girls are not expected to be especially fascinated. 
For my own part of the lot I find remaining “ Par- 
ties and their Principles,” which might be styled 
“The Stump-Speaker’s Manual, and Politician’s 
Vade Mecum.” If our brawling partisans would 
only “cram” with this volume they would vastly 
improve the matter of their discussions, and, by run- 
ning over the great names of former times, they 
might give an appearance of learning to their ‘‘ Bun- 
combe,” and also be saved from the nece ity of deal- 
ing in coarse personalities. Last of all is “‘ Poems, 
by Anne Whitney,” one hundred and ninety pages, 
small duodecimo. Ah! I am not a poet, nor yet have 
I the power to detect the poetical aroma when so 
homeopathically diluted, as it must be in this and 
many others of its kindred of a short-lived race. 
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Ghitorial Paper. 


VALUE AND CLAIMS OF ECCLESIASTICAL 
ORGANIZATION. 


Ons of the strong tendencies of the age is to dis- 
card the settled forms of doctrine—to scout “ dogma,” 
the doctrine of Christianity as though in antagonism 
to its spirit. It is not wonderful that there should 
be the same uprising against ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion. Both these tendencies have a common origin. 
That origin is restlessness of restraint or guidance. 
Men who will question the virtue of our faith—of 
any faith in fact—because, as they claim, it restricts 
the freedom of thought, only carry out the same prin- 
ciple into a new but kindred application, when they 
also ignore the utility and obligations of Church or- 
ganization. The former, according to them, restricts 
freedom of thought, the latter freedom of action. 

It is from a practical rather than a theoretical 
stand-point that we propose to take a rapid survey 
of this field. Our remarks will have specific refer- 
ence to our own Church. But they will have scarcely 
less adaptation to any other. Different organizations 
may have different degrees of utility. Yet the basis 
of obligation on the part of members to sustain their 
own ecclesiastical organization, is the same in all 
Churches. A better understanding of the necessity 
and utility of organization; the difficulty with which 
it is effected among a people differing in temperaments, 
views, and habits; the time required to work out its 
adaptations and give it efficiency and stability; a 
better understanding of the mutual obligations grow- 
ing out of it, would have a powerful influence in qui- 
eting much of the restlessness of all right-minded 
men. They would say a labor that has cost so much 
should not be hastily thrown away; an organization 
reared at the expense of so much study, and prayer, 
and toil, and with so much sacrifice, should not be 
rudely demolished; a system that has conserved so 
much of good and achieved such vast utilities, is not 
to be torn and dissevered except for the gravest rea- 
sons and with the highest certainty of still better 
results—results that will compensate for the peril 
and labor with which the change is effected. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church, as an organiza- 
tion, has wisely limited her creed to the simple enun- 
ciation of the few essential elements of Christian 
faith, giving wide latitude for /reedom—not licen- 
tiousness—of thought beyond. So also in her organic 
structure, there is a remarkable flexibility of adapta- 
tion and a remarkable efficiency of execution. In 
fact, the practical working of every element was 
thoroughly tested before it found place in the system. 
Important as this fact is, we must leave it with the 
bare enunciation. The most superficial reader of 
Methodist history will, however, immediately recog- 
nize its truth and its bearing upon this discussion. 

But what is an ecclesiastical organization? It im- 
plies, on the part of those who have entered into it, 
first, consent to a certain specific faith or general 





agreement in doctrine. Secondly, agreement in the 
general agencies to be employed in advancing the 
cause of Christ, and also the manner of their use. It 
implies,.of course, more or less of restraint. As in 
organizing civil government there is a surrender of 
certain individual rights and an obligation incurred 
to observe certain conventional forms for the general 
good. So, also, in Church government. In fact, all 
organized human society involves the surrender of 
more or less on the part of the individual. Before 
becoming a party to such organization he was free to 
act from his natural impulses or personal convictions 
unrestrained. But now he has that freedom under 
certain limitations expressed in the terms of his con- 
tract; those terms, in his civil relations, being ex- 
pressed in the laws of his country; in his ecclesiasti- 
cal relations they are expressed in the rules and reg- 
ulations of his Church. In either case they embody 
the solemn obligation of a mutual compact. 

Freedom is a most fascinating but, alas! too often 
abused word. Freedom in action, independence in 
thought! Freedom to go to class or stay away, to 
dance or to pray; freedom to think and preach what- 
ever one pleases; freedom to go where, stay as long, 
and labor with such instrumentalities as may suit the 
fancy.’ These with some seem to be ideas of essential 
manhood, nay, of essential Christianhood. One will 
contend that he must claim this freedom, that he 
owes it to his manhood, owes it to that God who has 
devolved upon him the prerogatives and responsibili- 
ties of his own individuality. What would be the 
result if such notions were carried out? What but 
anarchy and confusion, what but cross purposes, 
thwarted labors, and endless, aimless, wasted activi- 
ties? 

There are, however, better and more hopeful 
classes that become somewhat addled by this idea. 
Let us take one—a class of ardent young men, de- 
voted, active, Christian men. The world is just 
opening before them. They see so much to be done 
that they imagine nothing has yet been accomplished. 
It is a special and not very censurable hallucination 
with them that a new era is just dawning with their 
own advent upon the world. We love this class. 
The marrow of vigorors enterprise and of glorious 
achievement is in their bones. Burning to work out 
into living realities the grand conceptions of their 
imagination, no wonder they are restless. No 
wonder that they sometimes imagine that the re- 
straints of ecclesiastical organism, whose wisdom 
has been tested by the lapse of ages, is a trammel 
upon their powers and a barrier to their success. 
They will become wiser by and by. They will then 
come back and grapple themselves with the firm- 
ness of steel to the Church. Don’t fear for them. 
Some of them may spoil in the seasoning. But the 
most of them will do well. Their very effervescence 
is a promise of good; do not be too impatient with it. 

But whence is this grand notion of freedom de- 
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rived? Not from nature. The grand organism of 
the universe is meted and bounded. Every shining 
world, luminous and glorious as it may be, has its 
appointed orbit, its fixed relations, and is made de- 
pendent upon and subordinate to the grand whole, no 
less than the dimmest and smallest planet. Without 
this subordination of the parts to the organic whole, 
there could be no life, no beauty, no world in fact. 
Instead of the beautiful and harmonious creation, 


ety demand them. In the very constitution of every 
Church organization provision is made for this; that 
is, constitutional modes of change and redress are 
specially recognized. Every needed change is made 
possible. Such provisions imply the right to discuss 
in a proper spirit, but not to denounce, to obstruct, 
or repudiate. That is revolution, not reform. 
All such questions should be subjected to such tests 
as are provided for in the organization or articles of 
federation. No one has a right to demand that 





the universe would exhibit only convulsing el ts, 
disjointed and wayward fragments, chaos and uni- 
versal ruin. In his universe God has given us a 
type of order, written it upon the heavens and the 
earth. 

Not from revelation, for there God has not only 
prescribed our faith, but he has also limited our 
action. And both he has hedged around with the 
most solemn considerations of interest as well as 
duty. God is as much the author of order in his 
Church as in his organic universe. Equally in the 
old and in the new dispensations, he has subjected 
the agencies and movements for the redemption of the 
race to system and order. Nay, in heaven itself 
there is system, organization. The consummation 
of the work of redemption and the bliss of eternity 
are equally dependent upon it. 

Not from civil society. Organized society is one 
of the earliest necessities of the race. Without it 
there is no protection to person or property. The 
unrestrained passions of men would conflict with 
each other, and the world would be a scene of viv- 
lence and blood. There could be no advancement 
of human society, no progress in art, in science, in 
commerce, or in agriculture. Even the most de- 
graded and barbarous of the race have found neces- 
sity for civil organization. 

All such general organizations in their practical 
workings will sometimes interfere with local interests 
or prejudices, sometimes bear hard upon particular 
Churches, or disappoint special and cherished expecta- 
tions. In such cases the compensation is found in 
the connectional advantages, or, at least, in the 
opportunities for greater usefulness secured by such 
connection. 

Such organization is voluntary. Any individual 
Christian, if he chooses, may stand isolated from all 
others. So of any particular Church, it may choose 
to stand alone. But if either the individual or the 
Church enter into the connectional organization 
th forth they part and parcel of that or- 
ganization. They incur the obligations of this part- 
nership. They must consent to bear the burdens as 
well as share the benefits of the organization. Con- 
nectional advantages imply connectional obligations. 
To secure the connectional advantages and repudiate 
the connectional obligations, or even to be unfaith- 
ful in them, is downright dishonesty. 

But you say this excludes progress—reform. Not 
atall. It is a safeguard, it is true, against that rest- 
less diabolism which believes it a sacred duty to tear 
down every thing that is old, no matter how sacred 
the memories by which it is cherished or how glorious 
the triumphs it has achieved. Every system admits 
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they should be subjected to any other test. And till 
subjected to such test with favorable result repudia- 
tion is revolution. When a man enters into any or- 
ganized Church of God he makes a specific contract. 
All the principles of honor, honesty, and fair deal- 
ing require a faithful and hearty compliance with the 
terms of that contract. 

Stability is essential to the efficiency of any such 
system. What we mean by this is that it is only by 
the slow process of assimilation of the thoughts, feel- 
ings, and habits of the people to itself, that the full 
efficiency of a system is attained. Such systems are 
not made, as some suppose. They grow. It is only 
by this means that they acquire efficiency, stability. 
To coalesce in thought, feeling, and action with a 
system the whole character of the people must be 
formed under it and adapted to it. The Wesleyan 
system originated in this way. 

Prepare a code never so wise, yet if it lack adapta- 
tion to the people for whom it is designed it will be a 
nullity. Nothing can be more absurd than to at- 
tempt an organization when the thoughts and feelings 
of the people are not in harmony with it. This was 
the grand mistake of Whitefield and Lady Hunting- 
ton. Their people grew up without the guiding in- 
fluence and molding power of organic structure. In 
tteir later days both discovered their error. They 
had a great people, but there was no adhesive element 
among them; consequently efficiency and perpetuity 
were impossible. They lamented the error, sought to 
remedy it; but toolate. Lady Huntington failed, not 
from any lack of energy, or of wisdom in her plan, for 
the organization proposed was almost a fac simile of 
that in successful operation among the Wesleyans at 
that very moment, and which has continued with still 
more glorious efficiency and success to the present 
day. Her failure was from the same cause that 
occasioned the failure of republicanism in France. 
The people were not prepared for it. She adopted 
her model—sent out her circulars; but in reply she 
received only objections and even violent opposition. 
Her scheme failed, and her connection was left to un- 
dergo the rapid process of disintegration till it has 
become almost extinct. As an organic agent it is no 
longer seen co-working for the world’s redemption. 
“ My brother Wesley,” said Whitefield, sadly, “acted 
wisely. The souls that were awakened under his min- 
istry he joined in class, and thus preserved the fruits 
of his labor. This I neglected, and my people are a 
rope of sand.” The work of the one has gone on in- 
creasing till it is recognized as one of the great moral 
and religious agents for redeeming the earth. That 
of the other, though sanctified with the odor of an 
eloquence uneclipsed by that of any age or clime, has 


exigencies or the changes that are wrought in soci- | become almost extinct. 
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Evitor’s 


Cross or Votumz XIX.—Another year is speeding 
to its close. December of 1859 is upon us. Twelve 
times, dear reader, we have come to your fireside to 
gladden your domestic circle. It has cheered us to 
know that our visits have been welcome. You have 
opened your hands and your hearts to receive us. 
The voice of wel has echoed and reéchoed over 
a thousand hills and along a thousand valleys, till 
coming up from nearly forty thousand homes, and 
perhaps a hundred thousand hearts, and entering our 
little sanctum, it has cheered and lightened our toil. 
We thank God we are permitted to visit so many 
homes and speak to so many hearts. We trust in 
him that our visits have not been in vain. We would 
fain hope that many a weary or lonely hour has been 
enlivened, many a sad heart has been comforted; that 
we have contributed something to the improvement 
of the taste, the refinement, and elevation of the 
moral feelings, the purity of the heart, the endow- 
ment of the intellect, and also to the inspiration of a 
higher faith in God and a holier purpose to honor and 
glorify him. . 

We feel an honest pride in the substantial increase 
of the past year. During a period of commercial de- 
pression, when even the earth was failing to yield her 
accustomed increase, our tendency has been surely 
and strongly upward. The thousands who have no- 
bly assisted and cheered us deserve, as they truly 
have, our heart-felt thanks. We have not been with- 
out our trials, our heart-sorrows; but they have been 
so far surpassed by kindness from brethren and mercy 
from our heavenly Father that trial and sorrow may 
well give place to gratitude and joy. Thankful for 
past success and with a calm reliance for the future, 
we come to the close of this, the ninteenth volume of 
the Ladies’ Repository. 





Tue Lities or THE Fiei.p.—Few utterances of the di- 
vine Redeemer are more replete with touching beauty 
than that, when endeavoring to inspire a divine trust 
in their heavenly Father, he points to the lily of the 
valiey and says to his disciples, “‘ Consider the lilies 
of the field how they grow; they toil not, neither do 
they spin; and yet I say unto you, that even Sol- 
omon in all his glory was not arrayed like one of 
these.” The lily of the valley, according to Mr. 
Thomson, is very large, as well as beautiful. “The 
tree’s inner petals meet above and form a gorgeous 
canopy, such as art never approached, and king never 
sat under, even in his utmost glory.” The delightful 
author of “ The Land and the Book ”’ adds, that when 
he met this incomparable flower in all its loveliness 
among the oak woods, around the northern base of 
Tabor and on the hills of Nazareth, he felt assured 
that it was to this identical flower the Savior re- 
ferred. He supposes also that it was to this flower 
King Solomon refers: “‘I am the rose of Sharon and 
the lily of the valleys. As a lily among thorns, so 
is my beloved among the daughters.” This lily 





Gable. 


is often found growing among the thorns, just as 
the most exquisite development of the Christian 
“graces is often found hedged around with the crabbed 
and tangled thorny hedge of obstructions to the 
higher life of the soul. And as the beauty of the 
lily, its delicate and beautiful coloring, its velvety soft- 
ness and delicious fragrance, are offset by the rough 
and thorny hedge, so these Christian graces shine 
with bright luster when reflected from the dark back- 
ground of worldliness and sin. 

But look at the lesson. When we say that the 
flower takes no care for itself, we do not mean that it 
does not exercise its appointed functions of life. It 
steadily and carefully draws nutriment from earth 
and from air. It turns up its face to the kiss of the 
sunbeams. No function of life, elaborating growth or 
beauty, is neglected. Yet there is no restless disquiet- 
ude about the future. Though it shall soon fade, God 
cares for it and decks it with beauty. And if he so 
clothe the fair flower, soon to perish, how much more 
shall he care for the flower of immortality, which 
shall never die? In making the frailest thing of 
earth the most beautiful, he does not express a con- 
tempt for beauty, but would give us here a glimpse 
of that infinite loveliness which the mind delights to 
contemplate as among the possibilities of the great 
hereafter. 


Dr. Ettiotr.—The Church has very few nobler or 
more earnest laborers than this “brave old Irish- 
man.” At an age when men naturally seek rest, and 
after protracted services that might satisfy ordinary 
men, he is still pushing out into new fields, and en- 
tering upon labors more abundant. The portrait 
herewith presented to our readers gives, we think, a 
correct representation of the original, bating the nod- 
ding of the head and twitching of the muscles of the 
face, which it was not easy to transfer to steel. 


ArticLes Deciinep.—The following articles are re- 
spectfully declined: ‘‘ Demosthenes,” ‘The Evening 
Skies,” “Home, 0 how Bright,” “Faith, Hope, 
and Charity,” ‘“‘Stanzas on the Death of Lily,” 
‘Thoughts beside my Mother’s Grave,” “ Roses,” 
“Memory,” “The Home of the Soul,” “ The Laws 
of Mind,” and “ The Tempest.” 

A large number of articles are under considera- 
tion. A still larger number are on file. ur con- 
tributors must have patience. The types are obsti- 
nate things. We can not compress them. 


Inprx to Votume XIX.—For the full and most 
complete Index which accompanies this number we 
are indebted to Professor S. W. Williams, our excel- 
lent assistant. 


Ovr Excuancrs.—Our exchange list is quite large, 
so large that our publishers are sometimes almost in- 
clined tocomplain. And yet we have received so much 
uniform kindness from our brethren of the press that 
we would not willingly strike a single one from our 
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exchange list. Heretofore a large number of our coun- 
try exchanges have given one or more insertions of the 
annual circular of the Publishers. It will be found 
in connection with this number. Our exchanges who 
may repeat this favor will confer a benefit upon a 
good cause. Were this a private enterprise, prose- 
cuted for individual benefit, we should not ask such 
a favor. But it should be borne in mind that our 
entire Book Concern, with all its publications, is not a 
commercial, but a great Christian enterprise—enrich- 
ing no firm and no individual, but doing service for 
God and humanity. 


Tas Forrucomixe Votume.—The circular of the 
Publishers accompanies this number. It speaks for 
itself. We trust all our patrons will read it. If God 
spares us, and permits us to labor, we intend that it 
shall not fall behind the very best of its predecessors. 
We are maturing plans even to excel, and we think 
we can promise that no subscriber at the end of an- 
other year shall feel that he has not been abundantly 
repaid. We rely as heretofore upon the active co- 
Speration of our friends. Let no one imagine that 
because we have grown and increased from year to 
year that growth is inevitable and help unnecessary. 
No, dear friends, such a mistake would be fatal to 
this great interest of the Church. Without your 
active, efficient codperation continuance of success 
is impossible. Nor should we be contented with our 
present circulation. Who doubts that it might be 
doubled? We have the people who need it, who 
ought to have it. If every society and every nook 
and corner of each; if the application was brought 
fairly and squarely before every family in the Church, 
we verily believe that with the opening of the vol- 
ume for the coming year we should enroll at least one 
hundred thousand subscribers. What a grand epoch 
that would be in the history of the periodical litera- 
ture of the Church! We have faith to believe that 
day willcome. Why should it not dawn at once? 


Cartton & Porter have just laid on our table, 1. 
“ Twelve Illustrated Books for Boys and Girls. Pack- 
age I.” Just the thing for Sunday school rewards. 
2. “The Little Library;’’ a pasteboard box, con- 
taining ten miniature volumes. A beautiful hol- 
iday present for boys and girls. Price, $1. 3. 
Five Sunday school books: ‘Facts about Boys,’”’ 
‘* Willie Seeking to be a Christian,’’ “‘ Willie Wishing 
to be Useful,” ‘“‘Hannah Lee,” and “Stories in 
Verse.” 4. “The Dayspring ; or, Union Collection 
of Songs for the Sanctuary.” 


Tue Late CONFERENCES AND THE RvuLe.—Twenty- 
three conferences have held their final sessions before 
the General conference of 1860. They have elected 
their delegates and taken their final action on the slav- 
ery question. The Erie and the Providence rules have 
been mainly acted upon. Those who would otherwise 
have sustained the Cincinnati rule went mainly for 
the Erie, as the action of that conference in some 
sort necessitated a choice between that and the Prov- 
idence. The Cincinnati rule was, in the outset, in- 
dorsed by ten or a dozen of the more conservative 
conferences almost unanimously, and, had no other 
been introduced, would probably received votes 





enough in the central and border conferences to have 

secured a constitutional majority. The vote, so far 
as taken, is as follows: 

ON THE ERIE RULE. 

Conference. Nay. 

Erie 

Lng Iowa 























North Ohio 
Illinois 
Detroit 
South-Eastern Indiana 
Indiana 
Rock River 


Total in 13 conferences. 
ON THE PROVIDENCE RULE. 
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Omitting one count of Iowa we have a total in 
nineteen conferences of 1,410 for and 346 against a 
rule. The Wisconsin, and West Wisconsin con- 
ferences are reported having gone nearly unanimously 
for the Erie or Providence rules, the Southern IIli- 
nois and California as having gone against both. 
The latter conference “ earnestly requests the General 
conference and the general supevintendents to provide 
for the faithful administration of the Discipline as ~ 
it is on the subject, understanding it as condemna- 
tory of the chattel principle, by address, resolution, 
or reconstruction of the chapter, provided no new 
test of membership be instituted.” 

The Oregon conference takes the same ground as 
the California. They say as a reason for non-concur- 
ring in the proposed rules, “‘ We regard the General 
Rule on slavery as condemnatory of all sinful slave- 
holding.”’ And farther, that “it is believed that the 
present rule, if faithfully enforced, will exclude from 
the Church such slaveholding as really involves the 
slaveholder in guilt.”” Then they resolve to “ ask 
the approaching General conference to urge all its 
annual conferences in slaveholding states faithfully 
to administer the Discipline concerning slavery.” 

It is now quite certain that no rule, except on the 
merest technical grounds, will have a constitutional 
majority. Yet the character of the vote cast and the 
positions of the conferences not favoring a change of 
rule all point to an earnest purpose to reach some 
settlement of the question in the Church. 


Enp or tHe Otp Year.—The old year hastens to 
its end. It willsoon be dead. Dirges will follow it 
to its mausoleum, and it will be numbered with the 
years that have gone before. Its last dying moments 
yet speak. 

‘Time ’s a handbreadth—'t is a tale, 
°T is a vessel under sail, 
°T is an eagle in its way, 
Darting down upon its prey, 
Mocking the pursuing sight! 
Like the rainbow o’er the heaven, 
Like the flitting hues of even, 
°T is a bubble, *tis a sigh— 
Be prepared, O man, to die.” 
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Tae “avres’ Repository is a living journal, and every 
thing in it is clothed with a poetic charm, an intellectual 
power, and an artistic skill which will charm every reader, 
and do a great deal in making religion appear beautiful in 
the eyes of the world.— Columbia (Penn.) Democrat. 

The Repository has distanced all American competitors 
in point of engravings, and this feature of it is acknowl- 
edged to compare favorably with the leading magazines of 
the old world.—St, Joseph (Ia.) Traveler. 

We commend this periodical to the attention all who wish 
to see the human race advance in virtue, intelligence, and 
true religion.— Westfield (Mass.) News-Letter. 

There is no magazine that we sit down to with more relish 
than the Re tory. It is always lively, always presents a 
pleasing variety of articles, and is always able in its editorial 
contributions.—Kalamazoo Telegraph, Mich. 





We have often read this popular magazine, though this 
office is not favored with a copy; and we judge from its very 
large circulation, high literary character, fine engravings; 

ure and lofty sentiments, and the perfection of its mechan- 
cal execution, that the Repository is a diamond of the purest 
water.—Quindaro Chind , Kansas, 

Although it is published by the Methodist Book Concern, 
nothing of a sectarian character is found in it, but it is in- 
teresting to all classes of readers. Those who wish to take a 
good magazine for the home circle will do well to oe 
as it costs but two dollars a year, and is fully equal to any 
of our three dollar magazines.—South- Western Wis. 

The literature is pure and good, rendering it an acceptable 





and welcome visitant in thousands of Christién homes, and 
religion and 


making it a valuable auxiliary to the cause of 
virtue.—Eastern Mail, Maine. 
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